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- PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


IN May, 1787, the celebrated Dr. Moore, the author of ‘‘Zeluco,”’ 
in writing to Burns, says, ‘‘ You ought to deal more sparingly 
for the future, in the provincial dialect. Why should you by 
using that, limit the number of your admirers to those who 
understand the Scottish, when you could extend it to all persons 
of taste, who understand the English language.’’ 

A few years later, the poet Cowper, writing from England to a 
friend in Scotland said, ‘‘ Burns loses much of his deserved praise 
in this country, through our ignorance of his language. I 
despair of meeting any Englishman who will take the pains that 
I have taken to understand him. His candle is light, but shut 
up in adark lantern. I lent him toa sensible neighbor of mine, 
but the uncouth dialect spoiled all, and before he had read him 
through he was quite ‘ ramfeezled.’ ”’ 

Lord Jeffrey, Edinburgh, writes to Mr. Empson, London, Nov. 
11th, 1837: ‘‘In the last week I have read all Burns’s life and 
works, not without many tears for the life especially. * * * 
You Southern Saxons cannot value him rightly. You miss half 
the pathos, and more than half his sweetness.” 

It has been a matter of regret to all English readers that 
Burns’s ‘‘ Scottish dialect’’ is so hard to understand. Zo remedy 
this is the chief purpose of THE SELF-INTERPRETING EDITION OF 
THE COMPLETE WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 

The special qualifications for this work of interpretation are 
referred to in our Editors’ preface. Mr. Hunter, we may say en 
passant, was selected by us as consulting Scotch editor, from our 
knowledge of his general scholarly ability, his long experience 
as the chief editor of the revised Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary, 
as editor of the supplement to Worcester’s Dictionary, and more 
especially because of his enthusiastic love for Burns, his thor- 
ough knowledge of his author, and last though not least, because 


‘the place of his nativity—Ayrshire, (like that of Mr. Gebbie, 


co-editor and publisher)—made him az /fazt in the language, 
manners and customs of the ‘‘land of Burns.”’ 
v 
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The advantage of a dual editorship, in which both the mem- 
bers are ‘‘ native and to the manner born,’’ has been manifested 
at every step in the progress of the work, alike in compilation, 
interpretation, and elucidation generally. It is for the public to 
judge the result. 

We desire to say only one word as to the embellishment and 
general make-up of our Self-Interpreting edition of The Scottish 
Bard. The type was specially cast for this edition by The Mac- 
Kellar Smiths & Jordan Co., of Philadelphia. The Illustrations 
(over one hundred in all) have for nearly two years engaged 
the best etchers and engravers in America and some in Europe. 
The Maps, Facsimiles of MSS., &c., which are reproduced, will be 
interesting, being mostly copied from original MS. now in Amer- 
ican collections. In this connection we wish to record our 
thanks to Messrs. Geo. W. Childs, Ferdinand J. Dreer, and 
Raymond Claghorn, of Philadelphia, and Robert Clarke, of Cin- 
cinnati, for placing at our disposal their original MSS. of Burns. 

When we have deemed it desirable, we have reproduced the 
music for the best songs, and in the George Thompson Corre- 
spondence we give the original music in full. 

In conclusion, we have made it our study to combine in this 
edition of Burns every feature of excellence that has hitherto 
been developed in connection with his name and fame, and have 
aimed to make it in all respects such an edition as the truest 
lover of Burns can take to his home and say, ‘‘ Now I have 
an edition of Burns worthy the Poet.’’ 


THE GEBBIE PUBLISHING CO., LIMIrEp. 
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In offering to the public another edition of the Works of 
Burns, it appears reasonable that we should state the reasons 
that led us to undertake the task of preparing it, and the 
special claims that we believe it to have on public attention. 
First, then, we say that up to this time the mere English- 
speaking reader has had no edition of Burns at his disposal 
enabling him adequately to understand and appreciate this, 
the greatest of Scottish poets. Burns’s poems are, as he him- 
self phrases it, in the title-page to his Kilmarnock Edition, 
‘“‘chiefly in the Scottish dialect’’—a dialect largely ‘‘an 
unknown tongue’’ to most Americans and Englishmen—and 
this applies especially to his best and most characteristic 
pieces. Many editions of the Works of Burns have been 
published, some with and some without glossaries, and some 
with foot-notes at the bottom of the page, giving (or professing 
to give) the English equivalents of a small proportion of the 
Scottish words, but not one of those editions satisfies in any 
adequate degree, the requirements of the English reader. For 
the first time the English-speaking public is put in a position 
to understand Burns readily, to enjoy his caustic wit, his 
genial humor, his wondrous power of fancy, and to appreciate 
his unrivalled richness of diction and felicity of expression. Up 
to this time the American public have had to receive Burns 
largely on trust, or to form their estimate of him from the 
pieces they could understand. He is now made piain in all 
his fulness and power. 

Besides the feature of interpretation, on which we largely 
rely for the favor of the American public in this enterprise, 
we desire to point out, somewhat in detail, the immense 
superiority in respect of completeness that the present edition 
possesses over all other editions of our author. The fact is 
unique that it has taken nearly a hundred years to gather 
from their hiding-places more than one-half the letters of 
Burns, and more than one-third of his poems and songs. 
There are various causes to account for this singular fact. 


vii 
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Chief amongst them was his early death. Burns died in his 
thirty-seventh year. He had not only been a prolific poet, but 
a very active correspondent ; but he was very unsystematic. 
It has been urged by his early biographers, Currie, Cromek, 
Lockhart and Cunningham, especially, that Burns never 
expected that his correspondence would be published. This 
may be correct up to a certain period, but we are enabled to 
publish (for the first time) a letter which he wrote to Mr. 
Peter Hill, book-seller and publisher, Edinburgh (introducing 
Mr. Findlater),* in which he states that he was collecting 
(and evidently preparing for publication) some, at least, of his 
letters. This was in 1794. Shortly after this (in 1796) Burns 
died, and then it was determined to publish his works, letters 
and poetry, for the benefit of his family. The editorship was 
nobly and unselfishly undertaken by Dr. Currie, and the work 
carefully and successfully accomplished. This was in 1800; 
but Currie was trammeled by three or four draw-backs: /zrsé, 
some of the pieces to which he had access were considered 
too free in various ways. Second, Burns was full half a century 
ahead of his time in his ideas on Liberty; and radicalism, 
after the commencement of the French revolution, had become 
unpopular in Europe, therefore, all letters, songs and poems 
likely to be offensive to a conservative government were sup- 
pressed. This feature will be best understood by reading ‘‘ The 
Lincluden Vision and Song of Liberty,’’ now, for the first time, 
published as a connected poem. 7hzrd, the satires and epi- 
grams affecting people then living were also suppressed. 
Fourth, the especial reason why Dr. Currie did not have more 
matter to select from or record, was :—the fame of Burns at 
the commencement of this century was not so assured as it 
afterwards became. To quote the words of one of his most 
intelligent eulogists :—“It took Scotland fully fifty years to 
atrive at a full appreciation of what a gigantic genius she had 
held in her bosom.’’ Gradually, however, as his fame increased, 
people with whom he had corresponded began to look up his 
letters ; some retained them as precious relics, and some sold 
them. Then the publishers got them for publication, until 
when Allan Cunningham, in 1834, published his edition of 
the poet, he was able to boast that in his ‘‘Complete Works 
of Burns’’ he had given to the world 150 songs and poems 
more than Currie had given, and more than 100 more letters. 

The edition of Cunningham (Virtue & Co.) and Blackie’s 


* This letter is now in the collection of Mr. Ferdinand J. Dreer, of Philadelphia, 
who kindly lent it to us for publication. 
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have been the editions most extensively sold in America, and 
Americans generally have accepted them as complete. Blackie’s 
was published in 1846, and was a trifle more complete than 
Cunningham’s. Since the publication of Virtue’s and Blackie’s 
editions, there have appeared Chambers’, Waddell’s, Smith’s, 
Gilfillan’s and Wim. Scott Douglas's. The public will understand 
the necessity for a new edition of Burns’s works when we inform 
them that ours will contain at least 100 pieces in verse and 
nearly 200 more letters than either Virtue’s or Blackie’s. 
Besides this, we have restored to their full text many of the 
poems and letters abridged by previous editors. The notes of 
all previous editors we have treated on the freest eclectic prin- 
ciple ; using only those, however, that are needful for a clearer 
understanding of the text and the story of the Poet’s life. 

While we have, therefore, laid all the previous editions 
of Burns under contribution, comparing, weighing and adopting 
for ours what we thought best in each, we have selected for 
the basis of this edition, that of Wm. Scott Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh. Mr. Douglas has undoubtedly, on the principle of 
using the work of zs predecessors, produced the most complete 
and satisfactory edition of the works of the Bard of Scotland, 
published till 1880. We have not hesitated, however, to deal 
freely with his work, collating it constantly with that of 
other editors, Cunningham, Hogg and Motherwell, Chambers, 
Gilfillan, Waddell and others, adopting it where we considered 
it best, but correcting, amplifying, condensing, deleting or 
otherwise modifying it as the weight of authority or our own 
judgment and knowledge dictated. The result is, that this is 
really an EcLEcTiIc EDITION, comprising the best of all former 
editions of the works of Burns, to which we add our own 
commentaries and translations. Our notes and explanations 
are generally signed with the editor’s initials, and the same 
mode is followed in reference to any original matter added 
to Mr. Douglas’s notes. Where additional matter has been 
adopted from other editors, credit is given them; in the case 
of mere incidental hints or suggestions we have not been so 
careful to indicate authorship. Where Mr. Douglas’s notes 
have been modified by re-writing a portion for the sake of 
clearness, condensation, or correction, or by incorporating new 
matter in the text with the view of enriching and elucidating 
it, we have not, so long as the main portion of the work is 
Mr. D.’s, indicated our share. | 

We publish, for the first time, enough of the celebrated and 
mysterious ‘‘Court of Equity’’ to enable our readers clearly to 
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understand the nature of this production, so frequently referred 
to in his correspondence. 

Our discovery of the connection of ‘‘The Lincluden Vision ”’ 
and ‘‘The Ode to Liberty”’ will be found fully detailed in 
Vol. V. The long missing Edinburgh Journal will be found 
complete in Vol. II. 

One new special feature in this edition, (besides our method 
of translation) is, that each volume is complete in itself, cover- 
ing a certain period of the poet’s life, and comprising both 
his rhymed and unrhymed productions, the poetry keeping 
time with the prose and the prose with the poetry; while 
the intercalated biography aids in illustrating both and in 
turn receives illustration from them. The only exceptions to 
this arrangement are in the cases of his Autobiography, his 
Clarinda Correspondence and his Correspondence with George 
Thomson ; and, in each of these cases the intelligent reader 
will easily appreciate the reason for the distinction. By treat- 
ing the work in this way the life-history of the Poet helps to 
elucidate his productions. 

In our choice of a Biography for the poet, we have had no 
hesitation in selecting that of Alexander Smith, the author of 
‘City Poems,’”’ ‘‘A Life Drama,’’ etc., a poet and an Ayrshire 
man by birth, as being at once the clearest, fullest, most 
genially sympathetic, and generally interesting. The same 
freedom of treatment has been applied to it that has been 
applied to Mr. Douglas’s notes; facts have been verified, 
opinions and judgments weighed, and every means used to 
' give the public at once, the fullest and fairest biography of 
Robert Burns. Free use has been made in this connection 
of the eloquent sketch of his life by Dr. Waddell, and the 
careful Biography by Robert Chambers. Nor have the Biog- 
raphies by his brother poets, Cunningham, and Hogg and 
Motherwell. been neglected. GEO. GEBBIE. 


PREPAC E. 


(70 the Original Edition, Kilmarnock, 1786.) 


THE following trifles are not the production of the Poet, who, 
with all the advantages of learned art, and perhaps amid the 
elegancies and idlenesses of upper life, looks down for a rural | 
theme, with an eye to Theocrites or Virgil. To the Autho1 
of this, these and other celebrated names (their countrymen) 
are, in their original languages, ‘a fountain shut up, and a 
book sealed.’ Unacquainted with the necessary requisites for 
commencing Poet by rule, he sings the sentiments and man- 
ners he felt and saw in himself and his rustic compeers around 
him, in his and their native language. Though a Rhymer 
from his earliest years, at least from the earliest impulses of 
the softer passions, it was not till very lately that the applause, 
perhaps the partiality, of Friendship, wakened his vanity so 
far as to make him think anything of his was worth showing ; 
and none of the following works were ever composed with a 
view to the press. To amuse himself with the little creations 
of his own fancy, amid the toil and fatigues of a laborious 
life ; to transcribe the various feelings, the loves, the griefs, 
the hopes, the fears, in his own breast; to find some kind of 
counterpoise to the struggles of a world, always an alien 
scene, a task uncouth to the poetical mind; these were his 
motives for courting the Muses, and in these he found Poetry 
to be its own reward. 

Now that he appears in the public character of an Author, 
he does it with fear and trembling. So dear is fame to the 
rhyming tribe, that even he, an obscure, nameless Bard, 
shrinks aghast at the thought of being branded as ‘An imper- 
tinent blockhead, obtruding his nonsense on the world; and 
because he can make a shift to jingle a few doggerel Scotch 
thymes together, looks upon himself as a Poet of no small 
consequence forsooth.’ 

It is an observation of that celebrated Poet*—whose divine 
Elegies do honor to our language, our nation and our species, 


* Shenstone. 
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—that ‘Humility has depressed many a genius to a hermit, 
but never raised one to fame.’ If any Critic catches at the 
word genius, the Author tells him, once for all, that he cer- 
tainly looks upon himself as possest of some poetic abilities, 
otherwise his publishing in the manner he has done would 
‘be a manceuvre below the worst character which, he hopes his 
worst enemy will ever give him: but to the genius of a 
Ramsay, or the glorious dawnings of the poor unfortunate 
Ferguson, he, with equal unaffected sincerity, declares, that, 
even in his highest pulse of vanity, he has not the most 
distant pretensions. These two justly admired Scotch Poets 
he has often had in his eye in the following pieces; but 
rather with a view to kindle at their flame, than for servile 
imitation. 

To his Subscribers, the Author returns his most sincere 
thanks. Not the mercenary bow over a counter, but the heart- 
throbbing gratitude of the Bard, conscious how much he is 
indebted to Benevolence and Friendship for gratifying him, if 
he deserves it, in that dearest wish of every poetic bosom—to 
be distinguished. He begs his readers, particularly the Learned 
and the Polite, who may honor him with a perusal, that they 
will make every allowance for Education and Circumstances of 
Life: but if, after a fair, candid, and impartial criticism, he 
shall stand convicted of Dulness and Nonsense, let him be 
done by, as he would in that case do by others—let him be 
condemned, without mercy, to contempt and oblivion. 
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EXPLANATION. 


At the head of each Poem, Song, or Letter, will be 
recorded, where and when it was first pudlished. 


The Scotch words are printed in /falics, and their 
English meaning, in smali type, appears at the end of 
each line. 


The Chronological Notes of the Douglas Edition, as 
explained in the Editor’s Preface, being here mainly 
- used, are not signed; all the other notes are recorded 
by signature, or credited to their various editors. 


The date of the compositions, and the age of the 
Poet at the period, appear at the head of each alter- 
nate page. 7 


POEMS AND SONGS. 


SONG—HANDSOME NELL. 


Tune—‘I am aman unmarried.”’ 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


I never had the least thought or inclination of turning Poet 
till I got once heartily in love, and then rhyme and song were, 
in a manner, the spontaneous language of my heart. The fol- 
lowing composition was the first of my performances. It is, 
indeed, very puerile and silly; but I am always pleased with it, 
as it recalls to my mind those happy days when my heart was 
yet honest, and my tongue was sincere.—Common-place Book, 
August, 178}. 


O once I lov’d a bonie lass, 
Aye, and I love her still ; 

And whilst that virtue warms my breast, 
Pll love my handsome Nell. 


As bonie lasses I hae seen, 

And mony full as draw ; gaily dressed 
But, for a modest gracefu’ mien, 

The like I never saw. 


A bonie lass, I will confess, 
Is pleasant to the e’e ; eye 
But, without some better qualities, 


She’s no a lass for me. 
I. : A 
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But Nelly’s looks are dlythe and sweet, cheerful 
And what is best of a’, all 
Her reputation is complete, 
And fair without a flaw. 


She dresses ay sae clean and neat, 
Both decent and genteel ; 
And then there’s something in her gait 
Gars ony dress look weel. makes well 


A gaudy dress and gentile air well-born 
May slightly touch the heart; 

But it’s innocence and modesty 
That polishes the dart. 


‘Tis this in Nelly pleases me, 
"Tis this enchants my soul; 

For absolutely in my breast 
She reigns without controul. 


{Dr. Currie transcribed this song very accurately from the poet’s 
_Common-place Book, where it stands recorded under date April, 
1783. Burns delighted to refer to the incident that gave rise to 
these juvenile verses :—Nelly Kirkpatrick, daughter of a black- 
smith in the neighborhood of Mount Oliphant, inspired the song 
in the harvest-field, in the autumn of 1773, when he was yet under 
fifteen, or as some say seventeen, years old. We must refer the 
reader to the bard’s own account of this his first love-experience, 
contained in the poem addressed to Mrs. Scott of Wauchope 
House, and also in his autobiography; meanwhile let us note how 
early the power of music seems to have affected Burns. Speaking 
of “Nell,” he says: “Among other love-inspiring qualities, she 
sang sweetly; and it was her favourite reel to which I attempted 
giving an embodied vehicle in rhyme.” In his Common-place 
Book, he has followed the record of it with an elaborate ‘“‘criti- 
cism,” which shews how carefully he had been training himself for 
lyric composition. Here is a sample:—In the second couplet of 
verse first ‘‘the expression is a little awkward, and the sentiment 
too serious.” ‘‘Stanza the second I am well pleased with : 
and I think it conveys a fine idea of a sweet, sonsy lass.’* He 


*“Sonsy lass,’’ a plump, well-conditioned lass. ‘‘Sonsiness’’ implies good-nature, 
~J. H. 
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condemns verses third and fourth; but ‘the thoughts in the fifth 
stanza come finely up to my favorite idea—a sweet, sonsy lass.” 
He approves also of the szxth verse, ‘“‘ but the second and fourth 
lines ending with short syllables, hurts the whole.’ “The seventh 
stanza has several minute faults; but I remember I composed it 
in a wild enthusiasm of passion, and to this hour I never recollect 
it, but my heart melts, and my blood sallies at the remembrance.” 
In 1786, Burns presented copies of some of his early pieces—and 
this among the rest—to Mrs. Stewart of Stair, and in that MS. the 
fourth verse is remodelled thus :— : 


But Nelly’s looks are blythe and sweet, 
Good-humoured, frank, and free; 

And still the more I view them o’er, 
The more they captive me. 


Verse fifth is wanting in the Stair MS. That the poet was not 
satisfied with these variations is evident from the fact that he 
afterwards transmitted the song to Johnson for publication in its 
original form. ] 


i, A a S és E—A FRAGMENT. harvest 


Tune—‘I had a horse, and I had nae mair.”’ 
(ORIGINAL COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 1872.) 


Another circumstance of my life, which made very consider- 
able alteration on my mind and manners, was, that I spent my 
seventeenth * summer a good distance from home, at a noted 
school on a smuggling coast, to learn mensuration, surveying, 
dialling, &c....I went on with a high hand in my geometry, 
till the sun entered V7vgo0, a month which is always a carnival 
in my bosom; a charming /i//ette, who lived next door to the 
school, overset my trigonometry, &c. . . . The last two nights 
of my stay in the country, had sleep been a mortal sin, I was 
innocent. ..... 

Song second was the ebullition of that passion which ended 
the fore-mentioned school business.—Awutobiography. 


Now breezy wn’s and slaughtering guns winds 
Bring Autumn’s pleasant weather, 


*Dr. Currie and succeeding editors of Burns have printed this word “‘nine- 
teenth ;” the above extract is made from the original MS. (Dr. Currie made the 
correction, after due deliberation, on the authority of Gilbert Burns, who affirmed 
that here and elsewhere the poet had understated his age by two years.—J. H.) 
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And the muircock springs on whirring wings 
Amang the blooming heather. 


Now waving crops, with yellow tops, 
Delight the weary farmer, 
An’ the moon shines bright when I rove at night, 


To muse : : ie 


[The school was that of Kirkoswald, and the name of this 
“charming fillette’’ was Peggy Thomson. Shortly prior to the first 
publication of our author’s poems she became the wife of a Mr. 
Neilson at Kirkoswald—an ‘‘old acquaintance”? of Burns, ‘“‘and a 
most worthy fellow.’”’ When we come to give the song in its fin- 
ished form (under date 1783), about which time, it seems, Burns 
experienced a renewed fit of passion for Peggy, we shall give some 
particulars regarding her history. See page 50. 

Here we see that from the very beginning of the poet’s attempts 
at song-writing, he must have a tune to prompt his 
musings. He early laid down this rule, that “to sowth 
the tune over and over, is the readiest way to catch the 
inspiration and raise the bard into that glorious enthusiasm so 
strongly characteristic of old Scotch poetry.’’] 


whistle 
softly 


SONG—O 7/BB/IE, | HAE SEEN THE DAY. 


Isabella 
Tune—‘‘Invercauld’s Reel, or Strathspey.” 


(JOHNSON’S MusEuM, 1788. COMPARED wiItH C.-P. Boox, 1872.) 


Chor.—O ‘Tibbie, I hae seen the day, 


Ye wadna been sae shy; would not 

For lazk o’ gear ye lightly me, tack cash slight 
But, trowth, I care na by. don’t care 
Yestreen I met you on the moor, yester-eve 


Ye spak na, but gaed by like stoure;t 


*In the extended version, printed p. 50 this line reads ‘‘To muse upon my 
charmer,’’ but in the Common-place Book, after ‘‘To muse,” a name, supposed 
to be Jean Armour, is written in cypher, or short-hand. If this supposition is 
correct, it only shews what “charmer ’’ was uppermost in the poet’s mabe when 
he made the entry in August, 1785. 

} You spoke not, but went past like ‘dust driven by the wind. 
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Ye geck at me because I’m poor, toss your head 
But jient a hair care I. deuce 
© Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


When comin hame on Sunday last, 
Upon the road as I cam past, 
Ye snufft an gae your head a cast— gave 
But trowth I care’t na by. in truth 
O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


I doubt na, lass, but ye may think, 
Because ye hae the name o’ clixk, casi 
That ye can please me at a wink, 
Whene’er ye like to try. 
O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


But sorrow tak him that’s sae mean, 
Altho’ his Jouch o’ coin were clean, pocket 
Wha follows ony saucy guean, wench 
That looks sae proud and high. 
O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


Altho’ a lad were e’er sae smart, 
If that he want the yellow dirt, gold 
Ye’ll cast your head anither azrz, direction 
And answer him fu’ dry. 
O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


But if he hae the name o’ gear, money 

Ye’ll fasten to him like a brier, 

Tho’ hardly he, for sense or ear, learning 
Be better than the &ye. kine 


O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


But, Tibbie, lass, tak my advice: 
Your daddie’s gear maks you sae nice; 
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The deil a ane wad sfier your price, —_ would ask 


Were ye as poor as I. 
O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


There lives a lass beside yon park, 


I'd rather Zae her in her sar#, —_—hrave__ chemise 
Than you wi’ a’ your thousand mark; * 
That gars you look sae high. makes 


O Tibbie, I hae seen the day, &c. 


[A little controversy has arisen regarding the date of this song. 
In the poet’s Glenriddell notes, he expressly says of it :—‘‘ This 
song I composed about the age of seventeen.’”’ Mrs. Begg, on the 
other hand (who, by the way, was only five years old when her 
brother was seventeen), insisted that the Tibbie of the song was 
Isabella Stein, of Tarbolton Parish. In a note to the present 
writer, she says:—‘‘ Tibbie Stein lived at Little Hill, a farm march- 
ing with that of Lochlea: that the song was written upon her was 
well known in the neighborhood, no one doubting it.” 

With all deference, we are inclined to adhere to the poet’s direct 
statement, and regard this as a Mount Oliphant incident, following 
‘immediately after the summer he spent at Kirkoswald. We feel 
greatly strengthened in this opinion by a corresponding record of 
Burns, the correctness of which has also been much controverted 
' by his brothers and sisters. It is this:—‘‘In my seventeenth year 
(z. @., 1775, two years before the Lochlea period), to give my man- 
ners a brush, I went to a country dancing-school. My father had 
an unaccountable antipathy against these meetings ; and my going 
was, what to this hour I repent, in absolute defiance of his com- 
mands.”’ ¢ 

The second stanza and the closing one are both wanting in 
Johuson’s Museum. ‘They are inserted here from the Common- 
place Book. Dr. Currie’s version of the concluding stanza reads 
thus:— 


There lives a lass in yonder park, 
I wadna gie her in her sark 

For thee, wi’ a’ thy thousan’ mark; 
Ye needna look sae high.] 


es, 


*The mark was a Scottish coin worth 13s. 4d. Scots, or 1s. 1d. sterling, or 
26% cents. 

+There is some question regarding the chronology here, and most commenta. 
tors place the school at Tarbolton.—J. H. | 
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SONG—I DREAM’D I LAY. 
(JOHNSON’s MusEuUM, 1788.) 


These two stanzas I composed when I was seventeen, and 
are among the oldest of my printed pieces.—Glenriddell Notes 
im Cromek. 


I DREAM’D I lay where flowers were springing 
Gaily in the sunny beam; 
List’ning to the wild birds singing, 
By a falling crystal stream: 
Straight the sky grew black and daring; 
Thro’ the woods the whirlwinds rave; 
Trees with aged arms were warring, 
O’er the swelling drumlie wave. muddy 


Such was my life’s deceitful morning, 
Such the pleasures I enjoy’d: 
But lang or noon, loud tempests storming, ere 
A’ my flowery bliss destroy’d. all 
Tho’ fickle fortune has deceiv’d me— 
She promis’d fair, and perform’d but 11], 
Of mony a joy and hope bereav’d me— many 
I bear a heart shall support me still. 


[There can be no doubt that this production was suggested to 
the young lyrist by his admiration of Mrs. Cockburn’s song, ‘I’ve 
seen the smiling of Fortune beguiling,’ which, about the year 
1764, found its way into miscellaneous collections of song. It 
appeared in one of these published in that year, called Zhe Black- 
bird ; and also in a like miscellany entitled 7he Charmer, and in 
another named 7he Lark (both of the latter dated 1765). Any 
one of them may have been that “Select Collection’? which, he 
tells us, was his vade mecum before the Burness family removed 
from Mount Oliphant. 

The poet again and again reverts to the last four lines of this 
song, as if the conning them over yielded him some comfort. 
“At the close of that dreadful period’’—his distress at Irvine—he 
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adopted these lines as the opening of a little “sang to soothe his 
misery,’”’ only altering line third to suit his altered circumstances, 
thus; 


Of mistress, friends and wealth bereaved me. 


But the embryo minstrel, in composing the present song, had 
Mrs. Cockburn’s Flowers of the Forest rather too much in his eye; 
for he not only copied her ideas, but her very expressions. For 
her “silver streams shining in the sunny beams,’’ we have here 
the tyro’s “crystal stream” falling “‘gaily in the sunny beam.’’ 
The river Tweed of Mrs. Cockburn “ grows drumly and dark,” and 
so does the streamlet of the young dreamer become a ‘swelling 
drumlie wave.”? ‘The lady hears ‘‘loud tempests storming before 
the mid-day,’ and so does the boy Burns hear “lang or noon, loud 
tempests storming.’ Finally, the authoress is ‘‘nerplexed” with 
the “‘sporting of fickle fortune,” and our poet is wretchedly ‘“‘de- 
ceived”? by the ill-performed promises of the same ‘fickle for- 
tune;’’ and, not to be outdone by the lady’s defiance of fortune’s 
frowns, the independent youngster boasts that he “bears a heart 
shall support him still.’ Robert Chambers refers to these simili- 
tudes in his last remarks on this song.] 


SONG—IN THE CHARACTER OF A RUINED 
FARMER. 


Tune—‘ Go from my window, Love, do.” 


(CHAMBERS, 1852, COMPARED WITH THE ORIG. MS.) 


THE sun he is sunk in the west, 

All creatures retired to rest, 

While here I sit, all sore beset, 
With sorrow, grief, and woe: 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


The prosperous man is asleep, 
Nor hears how the whirlwinds sweep ; 
But Misery and I must watch 
The surly tempest blow ; 
And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 
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There lies the dear partner of my breast; 

Her cares for a moment at rest: 

Must I see thee, my youthful pride, 
Thus brought so very low! 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


There lie my sweet babies in her arms; 
No anxious fear their little hearts alarms; 
But for their sake my heart does ache, 

With many a bitter throe: 
And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


I once was by Fortune carest: 

I once could relieve the distrest: 

Now life’s poor support, hardly earn’d, 
My fate will scarce bestow: 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


No comfort, no comfort I have! 

How welcome to me were the grave! 

But then my wife and children dear— 
O, whither would they gol! 

And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


O whither, O whither shall I turn! 
All friendless, forsaken, forlorn! 
For, in this world, Rest or Peace 

I never more shall know! 


And it’s O, fickle Fortune, O! 


[The original of this early production is in the possession of 
William Nelson, Esq., Edinburgh. It is a stray leaf from a col- 
lection formerly known as the Stair MS., now dissevered and 
scattered abroad. The ‘ruined farmer’? here is undoubtedly 
meant as a presentment of the author’s father bravely struggling 
to weather out his hard fate at Mount Oliphant. As a pathetic 
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dirge, it is the best illustration of the following passage in the 
poet’s autobiography :— 

‘The farm proved a ruinous bargain. . . . My father was 
advanced in life when he married. I was the eldest of seven 
children, and he, worn out by early hardship, was unfit for labour. 
My father’s spirit was soon irritated, but not easily broken. 
There was a freedom in his lease in two years more; and to 
weather these two years we retrenched expenses,”’ &c.] 


TRAGIC FRAGMENT. 


(FRoM THE PoE?’s MS. IN THE MONUMENT AT EDINBURGH, 
WITH HEADING FROM CROMEK, 1808.) 


In my early years, nothing less would serve me than court- 
ing the Tragic Muse. I was, I think, about eighteen or nine- 
teen when I sketched the outlines of a tragedy forsooth; but 
the bursting of a cloud of family misfortunes, which had for 
some time threatened us, prevented my farther progress. In 
those days I never wrote down anything; so, except a speech 
or two, the whole has escaped my memory. The following, 
which I most distinctly remember, was an exclamation from 
a great character—great in occasional instances of generosity, 
and daring at times in villanies. He is supposed to meet 
with a child of misery, and exclaims to himself— 


ALL villain as I an—a damnéd wretch, 

A hardened, stubborn, unrepenting sinner, 

Still my heart melts at human wretchedness; 
And with sincere but unavailing sighs 

I view the helpless children of distress: 

With tears indignant I behold the oppressor 
Rejoicing in the honest man’s destruction, 
‘Whose unsubmitting heart was all his crime.— 
Ev’n you, ye hapless crew! I pity you; 

Ye, whom the seeming good think sin to pity; 
Ye poor, despised, abandoned vagabonds, 
Whom Vice, as usual, has turn’d o’er to ruin. 
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Oh! but for friends and interposing Heaven, 

I had been driven forth like you forlorn, 

The most detested, worthless wretch among you! 
O injured God! Thy goodness has endow’d me 
With talents passing most of my compeers, 
Which I in just proportion have abused— 

As far surpassing other common villains 

As Thou in natural parts has given me more. 


[Notwithstanding the author’s own authority for classing the 
foregoing with his very earliest efforts in poetical composition, it 
seems to have undergone revision and amendment at a later 
period. The copy we print from is perhaps a stray leaf of the 
Common-place Book, or manuscript collection of his early pieces, 
referred to by Alexander Smith as having been presented by Burns 
to Mrs. Dunlop. It varies somewhat from the copy inserted in 
the original Common-place Book now at Greenock. The version 
we adopt has the following heading— 


A Fragment in the Hour of Remorse, on Seeing a Fellow-Creature in 
Misery, whom I had once known in Better Days. 


The “human wretchedness” deplored in this pathetic soliloquy 
was that of the suffering household at Mount Oliphant, which the 
poet has so touchingly recorded in his autobiography. We have 
. in these lines a glance at the tyrant factor, and his ‘‘insolent, 
threatening epistles, which used to set us all in tears,”— 


e With tears indignant I behold the oppressor 
Rejoicing in the honest man’s destruction, 
Whose unsubmitting heart was all his crime, 


in which last line we discern the “stubborn, ungainly integrity ”’ 
of the poet’s noble father. The speaker’s sympathy for “poor, de- 
spised, abandoned vagabonds,’’ corresponds in spirit with that pas- 
sage in the Common-place Book, of date March, 1784, where he in- 
troduces this Fragment. Cromek, in 1808, first published the 
piece; but his copy wants the five closing lines, which accordingly 
we infer were added by the poet in 1784. Cromek’s version was 
printed from a copy found among the poet’s papers, headed with 
the introductory narrative prefixed to the text. It is curious to 
find Burns thus early attempting dramatic composition; but it is 
certain that William Burness had a few of Shakespeare’s plays 
among the books on his shelf at Mount Oliphant. ] 
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THE TARBOLTON LASSES. 
(CHAMBERS, 1851.) 


Ir ye gae up to yon hill-tafp, go _—ihhil-top 
Ye’ll there see bonie Peggy; 

She 4ezs her father is a lazvd, knows __1land-owner 
And she forsooth’s a eddy. lady 


There Sophy tight, a lassie bright, 
Besides a handsome fortune: 

Wha canna win her in a night, who cannot 
Has little art in courtin. 


Gae down by Faile,* and taste the ale, 


And tak a look 0’? Mysie ; Maria 
She’s dour and aim, a deil within, sullen sallow 
But azblins she may please ye. haply 


If she be shy, her sister try, 


Yell may be fancy Jenny; perhaps 
If ye’ll dispense wi’ want o’ sense— 
She Zens hersel she’s bonie. knows 


As ye gae up by yon hillside, 
Speer wz for bonie Bessy; call and inquire 
She'll gie ye a deck, and bid ye light, curtsey 
And handsomely address ye. 


There’s few sae bonie, zane sa gutd, none so good 
In a’ King George’ dominion; 

If ye should doubt the truth o’ this— 
It’s Bessy’s azz opinion! own 


*Hamlet of Faile, near Tarbolton.—J. H. 
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{Here we have a little of the ‘“‘satirical seasoning’ referred to 
by David Sillar, in note to next piece, and of which we have 
already seen a good sample in his address to ‘Saucy Tibbie.”’ 
These verses, however, can hardly be considered as a song, and 
—as Chambers has observed—they are strikingly inferior to the 
poet’s average efforts. It is rather singular that Chambers does 
not state where he got these lines, and on what grounds he 
became satisfied of their authenticity. ] 


AH, WOE IS ME, MY MOTHER DEAR. 
Paraphrase of Jeremiah, 15th Chap., roth verse. 
(GLENRIDDELL MSS., 1874.) 


AH, woe is me, my Mother dear! 
A man of strife ye’ve born me: 

For sazr contention I maun bear: sore must 
They hate, revile, and scorn me; 


I ne’er could lend on bill or dand, bond 
That five per cent. might dest me; have blest 
And borrowing, on the ¢ther hand, other 


The dezl a ane wad trust me. D—1a one would 


Yet I, a coum-deniéd wight, penniless 
By Fortune quite discarded; 

Ye see how I am, day and night, 
By lad and lass blackguarded! 


[Burns in 1785 records the remark—‘‘I don’t well know what 
is the reason of it, but somehow or other though I am, when 
I have a mind, pretty generally beloved; yet I never could get 
the art of commanding respect.” Again, referring to his early 
boyhood, he says in his autobiography :—‘“‘ At those years, I was 
by no means a favorite with anybody.’? David Sillar, speaking 
of Burns in 1781, says :—‘‘His social disposition easily procured 
him acquaintances; but a certain satirical seasoning, while it set 
the rustic circle in a roar, was not unaccompanied by its kin- 
dred attendant,—suspicious fear. I recollect hearing his neighbours 
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observe he had a great deal to say for himself, but that they 
suspected his principles. He wore the only tied hair in the 
parish; and in the church, his plaid, which was of a particular 
colour, I think //emot,* was wrapped in a particular manner 
round his shoulders.’? The poet’s account of himself in the text 
has suggested the above quotations; but we feel rather at a loss 
to fix the particular period of composition. The verses stand re- 
corded in the Glenriddell volume at Liverpool, in the poet's 
autograph, without any indication of date; but it may be assumed 
that he would be at least twenty-one years old before he could 


be concerned in ‘‘bills and bonds.” 

A corrupt copy of the verses occurs in the Eitrick Shepherd’s 
Memoir of Burns, 1834, where they are entitled ‘‘Stanzas com- 
posed while sitting between the stilts of the plough.” It seems 
that Burns had inscribed this paraphrase from Jeremiah on the 
fly-leaf of his own copy of Fergusson’s Poems. That relic is now 
in the possession of J. T. Gibson-Craig, Esq., Edinburgh. Hogg 
may have seen that production, and quoted the words from 
memory. The words paraphrased are as follows :—‘‘ Woe is me, my 
mother, thou hast born me a man of strife, and a man of conten- 
tion to the whole earth. I have neither lent on usury, nor men 
have lent to me on usury; yet every one of them doth curse me.’’] 


MONTGOMERIE’S PEGGY. 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


ALTHO’ my bed were in yon muir, 
Amang the heather, in my plaidie; 
Yet happy, happy would I be, 
Had I my dear Montgomerie’s Peggy. 


When o’er the hill beat surly storms, 
And winter nights were dark and rainy; 
I’d seek some dell, and in my arms 
I’d shelter dear Montgomerie’s Peggy. 


Were I a Baron proud and high, 
And horse and servants waiting ready; 

Then a’ ’twad gie o’ joy to me,— ‘twould give el 
The sharin’ ¢t with Montgomerie’s Peggy. sharing of it 


*A yellow-brown colour—from /euzlle morte, a dead leaf. 
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[Speaking of the earlier portion of the seven years he spent in 
Tarbolton Parish (1777 to 1784), the poet says he felt as much 
pleasure in being in the secret of half the amours in the parish, 
as ever did Premier in knowing the intrigues of half the courts in 
Europe. ‘‘ Montgomerie’s Peggy,’ he tells us, was a deity of his 
own for six or eight months. ‘I began the affair,’ he says, 
‘““merely in a gazeté de ceur, or, to tell the truth (what would 
scarcely be believed), a vanity of showing my parts in courtship, 
particularly my abilities at a dzllet-doux, which I always piqued 
myself upon, made me lay siege to her.”” Mrs. Begg, in her notes 
regarding this affair, says :—‘‘The lady was housekeeper at Coils- 
field House; my brother Robert had met her frequently at Tar- 
both Mill; they sat in the same church, and contracted an in- 
timacy together; but she was engaged to another before ever they 
met. So, on her part, it was nothing but amusement, and on 
Burns’ part, little more, from the way he speaks of it.”] (The 
Rev. Geo. Gilfillan, in his edition, says she became Mrs. Derbi- 
shire, and lived in London.—J. H.) 


THE PLOUGHMAN’S LIFE. 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


As I was a-wand’ring ae morning in spring, one 
I heard a young ploughman sae sweetly to sing; sa 
And as he was singin’, ¢izv words he did say,— _ these 
There’s nae life like the ploughman’s in the month o’ 

sweet May. no 


lark from 


The /av’rock in the morning she'll rise frae her nest, 
And mount i’ the air wi’ the dew on her breast, 

And wi’ the merry ploughman she’ll whistle and sing, 
And at night she’ll return to her nest back again. 


[Gilbert Burns expressed to Cromek a strong doubt regarding 
his brother’s authorship of these lines, as also of some other 
pieces found in his handwriting, and included with the eliques 
of the Poet; but as the authorship of the ‘ Bonie Muirhen ’’—one 
of the pieces referred to—has been since clearly traced to Burns, 
we do not feel at liberty to reject the lines in the text.] 
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THE RONALDS OF THE BENNALS. 


(CHAMBERS, 1851.) 


In Tarbolton, ye 4ez, there are proper young men, know 
And proper young lasses and a’, man; 
But ken ye the Ronalds that live in the Bennals, 


They carry the gree frae them a’,* man. 


Their father’s a Jazrd, and weel he can spare’t, tand-owner 


Braid money to tocher them a’, man; broad dower 
To proper young men, he’ll clk in the hand count 
Gowd guineas a hundred or twa, man. gold 


There’s ane they ca’ Jean, Pll warrant ye’ve seen call 
As bonie a lass or as draw, man; finely dressed 

But for sense and guid taste she’ll vie wi’ the best, 
And a conduct that beautifies a’, man. 


The charms o’ the mz’, the langer they shine, mina 
_ The mazir admiration they draw, man; more 
While peaches and cherries, and roses and lilies, 

They fade and they wither awa, man. 


If ye be for Miss Jean, tak this frae a frien’ froma friend 
A hint o’ a rival or twa, man; 

The Laird 0’ Blackbyre wad gang through the fire, 
If that wad entice her awa, man. bal i 


The Laird o’ Braehead has been on his speed, 
For mair than a ¢owmond or twa, man; twelve months 
The Laird o’ the Ford will straught on a board, ve aid out 
If he canna get her at a’, man. cannot — 


* Bear the palm from them all. 
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Then Anna comes in, the pride o’ her kin, 
The boast of our bachelors a’, man: 

Sae sousy and sweet, sae fully complete, buxom 
She steals our affections awa, man. | 


If I should detail the pick and the wale choice 
O’ lasses that live hereawa, man, hereabout 
The faut wad be mine if they didna shine fault 


The sweetest and best o’ them a’, man. 


I lo’e her mysel, but darena weel tell, dare not well 
My poverty keeps me in awe, man; 
For making o’ rhymes, and working at times, — 


Does little or zaething at a’, man. nothing at all 
Yet I wadna choose to let her refuse, would not 
Nor fae’t in her power to say na, man: have it 


For though I be poor, unnoticed, obscure, 
My stomach’s as proud as them a’, man. 


Though I canna ride in weel-booted pride, 


And flee o’er the hills like a craw, man, crow 
I can haud up my head wi’ the best o’ the breed, hold 
Though fluttering ever so draw, man. ; fine 


My coat and my vest, they are Scotch o’ the best, 

O’ pairs o’ guid dreeks I hae twa, man; breeches have 
And stockings and pumps to put on my stumps, 

And ne’er a wrang s¢eek in them a’, man. stitch 


My sarks they are few, but five o’ them new, shirts 
Twal’ hundred,* as white as the snaw, man, 

A ten-shillings hat, a Holland cravat; 
There are no mony poets sae draw, man. fine 


* Woven in a reed of 1200 divisions, and therefore considerably coarser thax 
the ‘1700 linen’’ spoken of in Zam o’ Shanter. 
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ae friends well sup- 
I never had freens weel stockit 2 means, plied with 
To leave me a hundred or twa, man ; ae 
Nae weel-tocher’'d aunts, to wait on their drants, dower'd | 
And wish them in hell for it a’, man. are 


I never was cannte for hoarding o’ money, prudent 
Or claughtin ’¢ together at a’, man; grasping it 
I’ve little to spend, and naething to lend, 
But deevil a shilling I awe, man. owe 


[The Bennals is a farm in the western part of the parish of Tar- 
bolton, near Afton Lodge, about five miles from Lochlea. The two 
young women spoken of in this piece were the predominant belles 
of the district; being good-looking, fairly educated, and the children 
of a man reputed wealthy. Gilbert Burns wooed the elder sister, 
Jeanie Ronald, who, after a lengthened correspondence, refused him 
on account of his poverty. She became the wife of John Reid, a 
farmer at Langlands, not far from the Bennals. The younger 
sister, Annie, appears to have taken the poet’s fancy a little; but 
he was too proud to afford her a chance of refusing him. 

A few years after this period, one of the bard’s letters gives us a 
glimpse of the “‘ups and downs of life’? in connection with the 
Ronalds of the Bennals. Writing to his brother William in 
November, 1789, he says:—‘‘ The only Ayrshire news that I remem- 
ber in which I think you will be interested, is that Mr. Ronald is 
bankrupt. You will easily guess, that from his insolent vanity in 
his sunshine of life, he will feel a little retaliation from those who 
thought themselves eclipsed by him.” 

Chambers has neglected to state whence he derived these verses; 
he merely indicates that they had appeared fugitively somewhere 
before he gave them a fixed place among the author’s works. 
The small lairdships referred to in the fifth and sixth verses can- 
not be found in the Ordnance Map of Tarbolton parish; but more 
than one “Braehead’’ appears in the neighbouring parishes. 
“Ford”? may be a contraction of Failford, near Tarbolton. ] 


SONG—HERE’S TO THY HEALTH. 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1796.) 


HERE’s to thy health, my bonie lass, 
Gude night and joy be wi? thee; 
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Pll come zae mair to thy bower-door, no more 
To tell thee that I Zo’e thee. love 
O dina think, my pretty pink, do not 


But I can live without thee: 
I vow and swear I dinna care, 
How lang ye look about ye. 


Thou’rt ay sae free informing me, 
Thou hast nae mind to marry; 
Ill be as free informing thee, 


Nae time hae I to tarry: have 
I ken thy freens try zka means know friends every 
frrae wedlock to delay thee; from 


Depending on some higher chance, 
But fortune may betray thee. 


I ken they scorn my low estate, 
But that does never grieve me; 

For I’m as free as any he; man 
Sma’ siller will relieve me. little 

Pll count my health my greatest wealth, 

- Sae lang as I'll enjoy it; 

Ill fear nae scant, Pll dode nae want, scarcity forbode 
As lang’s as I get employment. 


But far off fowls hae feathers fair, 
And, ay until ye try them, 
Tho’ they seem fair, still have a care; 
They may prove as bad as I am. 
But at twal at night, when the moon shines bright, 
My dear, I’11 come and see thee; 
For the man that loves his mistress weel, 
Nae travel makes him weary. 


[Against our own instincts, we were at one time disposed to ex- 
clude this production from Burns’ collected pieces, in deference to 
the dictum of his sister, Mrs. Begg, who pronounced it to be one 
of those familiar ditties commonly sung at rural firesides before 
his efforts in that way were known. The poet sent the song, along 
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with its very sprightly melody, to Johnson at some unascertained 
period; but it did not appear in the Museum till the year of the 
author’s death, and his name is there attached to it. The words 
are not found in any collection of date prior to their publication 
in Johnson’s work; and as Mrs. Begg would be no more than ten 
years old when, as we conjecture, this song was composed by her 
brother, she might naturally, at some after period, mistake it for 
an old song. It is in every respect characteristic of Burns’ manner 
and sentiments in early manhood; and the strathspey tune to 
which it is set, suggests his early dancing-school experiences, and 
the occasional balls of the Tarbolton Bachelors. ] 


THE LASS OF CESSNOCK BANKS.* 
(ALDINE ED., 1839.) 


On Cessnock banks a lassie dwells, 
Could I describe her shape and mien; 
Our lasses a’ she far excels, 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish ex. eyes 


She’s sweeter than the morning dawn, 
When rising Phoebus first is seen; 

And dew-drops twinkle o’er the lawn; 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


She’s stately like yon youthful ash, 

That grows the cowslip draes between,  . heights 
And drinks the stream with vigour fresh; 

An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


She’s spotless like the flow’ring thorn, 
With flow’rs so white and leaves so green 
When purest in the dewy morn; 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


’ 


D> 


*Cessnock “‘ Water,’’ flows from the southeast, passes close by Mauchline and. 
Mossgiel, and falls into the Irvine about midway between Kilmarnock and 
Galston.—J. H. 
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Her looks are like the vernal May, 

When ev’ning Phcebus shines serene; 
While birds rejoice on every spray; 

An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


Her hair is like the curling mist, 

That climbs the mountain-sides at e’en, 
When flow’r-reviving rains are past; 

An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


Her forehead’s like the show’ry bow, 
When gleaming sunbeams intervene 

And gild the distant mountain’s brow; 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


Her cheeks are like yon crimson gem, 
The pride of all the flowery scene, 

Just opening on its thorny stem; 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


Her bosom’s like the nightly snow, 
When pale the morning rises keen; 
While hid the murm’ring streamlets flow; 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


Her lips are like you chetries ripe, yondet 
That sunny walls from Boreas screen; 

They tempt the taste and charm the sight; 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


Her teeth are hike a flock of sheep, 
With fleeces newly washen clean; 
That slowly-mount the rising steep; 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 
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Her breath is like the fragrant breeze, 
That gently stirs the blossom’d bean ; 

When Phoebus sinks behind the seas ; 
An? she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


Her voice is like the ev’ning thrush, 
That sings on Cessnock banks unseen ; 

While his mate sits nestling in the bush; 
An’ she has twa sparkling rogueish een. 


But it’s not her air, her form, her face, 
Tho’ matching beauty’s fabled queen ; 


‘Tis the mind that shines in ev’ry grace, 
An’ chiefly in her rogueish een. 


[This must have been composed just before the poet’s short 
sojourn in the town of Irvine. He was passionately in love 
with the subject of this poem, or ‘‘Song of Similes,’” as it has 
been called. Her name was Ellison Begbie, her father being a 
small farmer in Galston parish, and she herself at that time in 
service with a family who resided near Cessnock water, about 
two miles northeast from Lochlea. Burns has made no distinct 
reference to her in his autobiography, although she seems to 
have been the heroine of a few of his most admired lyrics. 
His sister, Mrs. Begg, about thirty years ago, first revealed the 
fact that the four love-letters to ‘‘My dear E.’’ in Currie’s first 
edition (and which were withdrawn from subsequent issues of 
that work) were addressed to Ellison Begbie, who, after some 
intimacy and correspondence, rejected his suit, and soon married 
another lover. Referring to his desponding condition at Irvine, 
he writes :—‘‘To crown my distress, a belle-fille whom I adored, 
and who had pledged her soul to meet me in the field of matri- 
mony, jilted me with peculiar circumstances of mortification.” 
This misleading allusion, viewed in connection with the letters he 
addressed to her, and with what he had written in his Common- 
place Book about ‘“Montgomerie’s Peggy,’? created much confu- 
sion in the minds of the poet’s annotators, until Mrs. Begg set 
these matters right. 

As might be predicated of one who could inspire sentiments and 
imagery like those contained in these verses, the subject of them 
is described by the poet’s sister as having been a superior person, 
and a general favourite in her neighbourhood. Burns himself, in 
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one of his letters, thus addresses her :—‘‘ All these charming 
qualities, heightened by an education much beyond anything I 
have ever met in any woman I ever dared to approach, have 
made an impression on my heart that I do not think the world 
can ever efface.”’ 

Cromek, in 1808, first made the world acquainted with this 
production, in a somewhat imperfect form. He traced out the 
subject of it as a married lady resident in Glasgow, and from 
her own lips noted down the words to the extent of her recol- 
lection. Pickering’s version, here given, was printed from the 
poet’s manuscript, recovered from some other source. A whole 
stanza is devoted to each of her charms, commencing with her 
‘“‘twa sparkling rogueish een,’? and embracing every personal and 
mental grace. At verse six he comes to her azv, and there- 
after in succession he descants on her forehead, her cheeks, her 
bosom, her lips, her teeth, her breath, her voice, and lastly her 
mind. At verse nine, through an awkward inadvertency in 
transcribing, he sets down ‘‘Her teeth’? instead of ‘‘Her bosom,” 
to which the similitude used very appropriately applies; and the 
teeth of his charmer have full justice done them in stanza eleven. 
This slip of the pen on the transcriber’s part we have here cor- 
rected. In the MS. the author has directed the words to be 
sung to the tune of ‘‘If he be a butcher neat and trim ’’—what- 
ever that air may be; which confirms his own statement that he 
could never compose a lyric without crooning a melody in his 
mind, to aid his inspiration and regulate the rhythm of his 
verses. | 


SONG—BONIE PEGGY ALISON. 
Tune—‘‘ The Braes o’ Balquhidder.” 


(JoHNSON’s MusEvum, 1788.) 


Chor.—And Ill kiss thee yet, yet, 
And I'll kiss thee o’er again; 
And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, 
My bonie Peggy Alison. 


lk care and fear when thou art near, each 
I ever mair defy them, O! 
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Young kings upon their hansel throne * 
Are no sae blest as I am, O! 
And I’ll kiss thee yet, yet, &c. 


When in my arms, wi’ a’ thy charms, 
I clasp my countless treasure, O! 
I seek zae mazr o’ Heaven to share no more 
Than szc a moment’s pleasure, O! such 
And I'll kiss thee yet, yet, &c. 


And by thy eex sae bonie blue, eyes so 
I swear I’m thine for ever, O! 

And on thy lips I seal my vow, 
And break it shall I never, O! 


And [ll kiss thee yet, yet, &c. 


[This and the song which immediately follows (J/ary Morison) 
long went wandering in search of the living originals ; but no fair 
damsels nor somste dasses in the parish of Tarbolton, bearing such 
names, were ever heard of. The poet, in sending the latter song 
to George Thomson, expressly told him it was ‘‘a juvenile produc- 
tion;’’ and as he at the same time admitted that all his earlier 
love-songs were the breathings of real passion—a legend of his 
heart being inscribed on each of them—a ‘“‘heroine-hunt’’ for the 
inspirers of them was the eventful result. Gilbert Burns was 
applied to for information regarding Mary Morison, and he replied 
that she was also the subject of some light verses, beginning, 
“And Dll kiss thee yet.” This clue suggested to the present 
writer that the poet had simply disguised these juvenile produc- 
tions by altering the names a little. Mrs. Begg’s information re- 
garding her brother’s earnest passion for the Lass of Cessnock 
Banks—Ellison, or Alison Begbie, by name—started the natural 
idea that Burns must have attempted to weave her name into 
some snatch of song. Her surname, however, being so very 
prosaic and untunable, what was a poor poet to do? His object 
could be attained only by compromise, and that might be accom- 
plished to some extent by transposing Alison Begbie into “ Peggy 
Alison.’’ Let us take for granted that such was the case with 


* “Hansel” means the first-fruzt of an achievement, or of a particular field, or 
season; hence a gift at some particular season, at the New Year, or on some 
particular oerasion, is so called. The term “‘ maiden throne’’ would explain the 
poet’s phrase tere.—J. H. 
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the song in our text, and then it follows that Lllison Begbie was 
also the inspirer of its charming companion-song, Mary Morison. 
The character of ‘‘My dear E,”’ is displayed in every line of it :— 


A thought ungentle canna be 
The thought of Peggy Ellison. 


Only the two latter stanzas of the text, with the chorus, are 
given in Johnson’s publication. The opening verse is from 
Cromek (1808). Stephen Clarke, the musical editor of the 
Museum, inscribed on the printer’s copy of the music his feelings 
in these words :—‘‘I am charmed with this song a/most as much 
as the lover is with Peggy Alison.’’]} 


SONG—MARY MORISON. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


O Mary, at thy window be, 
It is the wish’d, the ¢vysted hour ! appointed 
Those smiles and glances let me see, 
That make the miser’s treasure poor : 
How blythely wad I dzde the stoure, endure the turmoil 
A weary slave frae sun to sun, from 
Could I the rich reward secure, 
The lovely Mary Morison. 


Yestreen, when to the trembling string _yester-even 
The dance gaed thro’ the lighted ha’, went 
To thee my fancy took its wing, 
I sat, but neither heard nor saw: 
Tho’ this was fair, and that was draw, gay 
And yon the toast of a’ the town, 
I sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 
‘“VYe are za Mary Morison.” not 


Oh, Mary, canst thou wreck his peace, 

Wha for thy sake wad gladly die? would 
Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee? whose fault 
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If love for love thou wilt xa gze, not give 
At least be pity to me shown; 
A thought ungentle canna be cannot 


The thought o’ Mary Morison.” 


[The long note to the preceding sung will help to shorten 
this one, as it is held to apply to the same subject. The ‘‘tremb- 
ling string,” and the “lighted ha’” of the second stanza could 
in reality refer only to the earnest efforts of a poor fiddler at 
a village practising on the sanded floor of some _ school-room ; 
yet see how the poet’s fancy can ‘“‘take its wing,” and exalt 
the commonest object. Hazlitt says, in respect to this lyric,— 
“Of all the productions of Burns, the pathetic and serious love- 
songs which he has left behind him, in the manner of old ballads, 
are perhaps those which take the deepest and most lasting hold of 
the mind. Such are the lines to ‘Mary Morison,’ those beginning 
‘Here’s a health to ane I loe dear;’ and the song ‘O my love is 
like a red, red rose.’ ”’ 

The tune to which the poet composed this song was ‘‘ Duncan 
Davidson ’’ which is capable of much pathos when performed in slow 
time. However, that air having been already well-suited with 
‘‘canty ’? words, the late John Wilson, Scottish vocalist, conferred 
an accession of popularity to Mary Morison by wedding her to 
“The Miller,’ a beautiful tune of the same character as that 
selected by Burns.] 


WINTER: A DIRGE. 


(KILMARNOCK Ep., 1786.) 


As I am what the men of the world, if they knew of such 
a man, would call a whimsical mortal, I have various sources 
of pleasure and enjoyment which are in a manner peculiar 
to myself, or some here and there such other out-of-the-way 
person. Such is the peculiar pleasure I take in the season of 
- Winter more than the rest of the year. This, I believe, 
may be partly owing to my misfortunes giving my mind a 
melancholy cast; but there is something even in the 


Mighty tempest and the hoary waste 
Abrupt and deep stretch’d o’er the buried earth, 


which raises the mind to a serious sublimity, favorable to 
every thing great and noble. There is scarcely any earthly 
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object gives me more—I don’t know if I should call it plea- 
sure, but something which exalts me, something which enrap- 
tures me, than to walk in the sheltered side of a wood or 
high plantation in a cloudy winter day, and hear a stormy 
wind howling among the trees and raving o’er the plain. 
It is my best season for devotion; my mind is rapt up in 
a kind of enthusiasm to Him who, in the pompous language 
of Scripture, ‘‘ walks on the wings of the wind.’ In one 
of these seasons, just after a tract of misfortunes, I com- 
posed the following song,—Tune, ‘‘M’Pherson’s Farewell.’”’— 
Common-place Book, April, 1784. 


THE wintry west extends his blast, 


And hail and rain does dlaw; plow 
Or, the stormy north sends driving forth 

The blinding sleet and sxzaw- snow 
While, tumbling brown, the dur comes down, rivulet 

And roars frae bank to brae,; from _ height 


And bird and beast in covert rest, 
And pass the heartless day. 


‘‘’The sweeping blast, the sky o’ercast,’’* 
The joyless winter day 

Let others fear, to me more dear 
Than all the pride of May: 

The tempest’s howl, it soothes my soul, 
My griefs it seems to join; 

The leafless trees my fancy please, 
Their fate resembles mine! 


Thou Power Supreme whose mighty scheme 
These woes of mine fulfil, 
Here, firm I rest; they must be best, 
Because they are Thy will! 
Then all I want—O do Thou grant 
_ ‘This one request of mine !— 
Since to enjoy Thou dost deny, 
Assist me to resign. to be resigned 


*Dr. Young.—A&. B. 
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[We concur with Chambers in assigning the date of this piece 
to the time of the poet’s residence in Irvine, during the winter 
of 1781-82. Writing in April, 1784, the author tells us that he com- 
posed it at the period referred to in his head-note to the fol- 
lowing Prayer, ‘(just after a tract of misfortunes.” This corre- 
sponds with the tone of his melancholy letter to his father, 
written from Irvine, and also with what he ‘narrates in his 
autobiography, of his partner in trade having robbed him, and 
his flax-dressing shop, taking fire on New Year’s morning, 1782, 
by which he was left “like a true poet, not worth a sixpence.’’] 


A PRAYER UNDER THE PRESSURE OF 
VIOLENT ANGUISH. 


(EDINBURGH ED., 1787.) 


There was a certain period of my life that my spirit was 
broke by repeated losses and disasters, which threatened and 
indeed effected the utter ruin of my fortune. My body, too, 
was attacked by that most dreadful distemper, a hypochondria 
or confirmed melancholy; in this wretched state, the recollec- 
tion of which makes me yet shudder, I hung my harp on 
the willow trees, except in some lucid intervals, in one of 
which I composed the following:— 


O Tuou Great Being! what Thou art, 
Surpasses me to know; 


Yet sure I am, that known to Thee 
Are all Thy works below. 


Thy creature here before Thee stands, 
All wretched and distrest; 

Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 
Obey Thy high behest. 


Sure Thou, Almighty, canst not act 
From cruelty or wrath! 

O, free my weary eyes from tears, 
Or close them fast in death! 
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But, if I must afflicted be, 
To suit some wise design; 

Then man my soul with firm resolves, 
To bear and not repine! 


[The composition of these verses must be assigned to the same 
period as that of the foregoing. Writing in December, 1787, to 
his Irvine acquaintance, Richard Brown, the poet thus remarked: 
—‘‘Do you recollect the Sunday we spent together in Eglinton 
woods? You told me, on my repeating some verses to you, 
that you wondered I could resist the temptation of sending verses 
of such merit to a magazine. It was from this remark I de- 
rived that idea of my own pieces which encouraged me to en- 
deavour at the character of a poet.’’] 


PARAPHRASE OF THE FIRST PSALM. 
(EDINBURGH ED., 1787.) 


THE man in life wherever plac’d, 
Hath happiness in store, 

Who walks not in the wicked’s way, 
Nor learns their guilty lore! 


Nor from the seat of scornful pride 
Casts forth his eyes abroad, 

But with humility and awe 
Still walks before his God. 


That man shall flourish like the trees, 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 

The fruitful top is spread on high, 
And firm the root below. 


But he whose blossom buds in guilt 
Shall to the ground be cast, 

And, like the rootless stubble, tost 
Before the sweeping blast. 
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For why? that God the good adore, 
Hath giv’n them peace and rest, 

But hath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne’er be truly blest. 


[This and the Psalm immediately following evidently belong ta 
the same period of the author’s life as the two preceding pieces. ] 


THE FIRST SIX VERSES OF THE NINETIETH 
PSALM VERSIFIED. 


(EDINBURGH ED., 1787.) 


O THov, the first, the greatest friend 
Of all the human race! 

Whose strong right hand has ever been 
Their stay and dwelling-place ! 


Before the mountains heav’d their heads 
Reneath Thy forming hand, 

Before this ponderous globe itself, 
Arose at Thy command ; 


That Pow’r which rais’d and still upholds 
This universal frame, 

From countless, unbeginning time 
Was ever still the same. 


Those mighty periods of years 
Which seem to us so vast, 

Appear no more before thy sight 
Than yesterday that’s past. 


Thou giv’st the word: Thy creature, man, 
Is to existence brought ; 

Again Thou says’t, ‘‘ Ye sons of men, 
Return ye into nought!” 
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Thou layest them, with all their cares, 
In everlasting sleep ; 
As with a flood Thou tak’st them off 


With overwhelming sweep. 


They flourish like the morning flow’r, 
In beauty’s pride array’d ; 

But long ere night—cut down, it lies 
All wither’d and decay’d. 


A PRAYER IN THE PROSPECT OF DEATH. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


O TxHou unknown, Almighty Cause 
Of all my hope and fear! 

In whose dread presence, ere an hour, 
Perhaps I must appear ! 


If I have wander’d in those paths 
Of life I ought to shun— 

As something loudly in my breast, 
Remonstrates I have done— 


Thou know’st that Thou hast forméd me 
With passions wild and strong; 

And list’ning to their witching voice 
Has often led me wrong. 


Where human weakness has come short, 
Or frailty stept aside, 

Do Thou, All-Good—for such Thou art— 
In shades of darkness hide. 
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Where with intention I have err’d, 
No other plea I have, 

But, Thou art good; and Goodness still 
Delighteth to forgive. 


[This composition appears, under the date of August, 1784, in 
the Common-place Book, as ‘A Prayer when fainting fits and 
other alarming symptoms of a pleurisy, or some other dangerous 
disorder, which indeed still threaten me, first put nature on the 
alarm.’’ These words distinctly point back to a date more or 
less remote; consequently those editors who have assumed this 
Prayer and its relative prose passage to apply to the Mossgiel 
period of the author’s life are at fault in their chronology. The 
verses are marked by extraordinary vigour, and have been much 
criticised by those who will be content with no religious poetry, 
except such as deals in substitutional salvation. ] 

(Chambers gives the date as 1784. The style of composition 
is very far superior to and more finished than anything in his 
Mount Oliphant period. It seems to me to be quite in keeping 
with his twenty-fifth year. The second and third stanzas es- 
pecially are not the expressions of a mere youth. It was at 
Lochlea, says Gilbert Burns, that ‘“‘the foundation was laid of 
certain habits in my brother’s character, which afterwards became 
but too prominent.’ This poem was written, then, at least a 
considerable time after he went to Lochlea, and quite probably 
when he was at Mossgiel.—J. H.) 


STANZAS, ON THE SAME OCCASION. 
(EDINBURGH ED., 1787.) 


Wuy am I loth to leave this earthly scene? 
Have I so found it full of pleasing charms— 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between— 

Some gleams of sunshine ’mid renewing storms ? 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms? 

_Or death’s unlovely, dreary, dark abode? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms: 

I tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart beneath His sin-avenging rod. 
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Fain would I say, ‘‘ Forgive my foul offence!” 
Fain promise never more to disobey; 
But, should my Author health again dispense, 
Again I might desert fair virtue’s way; 
Again in folly’s path might go astray; 
Again exalt the brute and sink the man; 
Then how should I for heavenly mercy pray, 
Who act so counter heavenly mercy’s plan? 
Who sin so oft have mourn’d, yet to temptation ran? 


O Thou great Governor of all below! 
If I may dare a lifted eye to Thee, 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow, 
Or still the tumult of the raging sea: 
With that controlling pow’r assist ev’n me, 
Those headlong furious passions to confine, 
For all unfit I feel my pow’rs to be, 
To rule their torrent in th’ allowéd line; 
O, aid me with Thy help, Omnipotence Divine! 


_ [This composition is set down in the poet’s Common-place Book. 
immediately following the preceding, and entitled ‘ Misgivings in 
the Hour of Despondency and Prospect of Death.” He copied it 
from thence into the Stair manuscript of early pieces (now dis- 
membered and scattered abroad). It is there headed—‘ Misgivings. 
of Despondency on the Approach of the Gloomy Monarch of the 
Grave.” It was also inserted in the manuscript book of like 
pieces presented to Mrs. Dunlop, under the heading—“ Stanzas om 
the same occasion (as the preceding) in the manner of Beatties: 
Minstrel.’ ‘That collection is also cut up and scattered; and these 
verses, apparently once forming part of it are exhibited within the 
Burns monument at Edinburgh. On comparing the copy in the 
text with the earlier ones, we find that the versification underwent. 
some polishing in 1787, to fit it for appearance in the author’s: 
Edinburgh edition. 

This piece acquires a certain interest from the manner in which 
Dr. John Brown (author of ‘“‘Rab and his Friends’) has introduced 
an anecdote concerning it in his little book—‘‘Pet Marjorie: a 
Story of Child Life Fifty Years Ago” (1863).] 

I, 5 
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FICKLE FORTUNE: “A FRAGMENT.” 
(CROMEK, 1808.) 


THouGH fickle Fortune has deceived me, 
She promis’d fair and perform’d but ill; 
Of mistress, friends, and wealth bereav’d me, 
Yet I bear a heart shall support me still.— 


Pll act with prudence as far as I’m able, 
But if success I must never find, 

Then come misfortune, I bid thee welcome, 
T’ll meet thee with an undaunted mind. 


[The poet has set this down in his Common-place Book, under 
date, September, 1785, and thus remarks:—‘‘The above was an 
extempore, under the pressure of a heavy train of misfortunes, 
which indeed threatened to undo me altogether. It was just at 
the close of that dreadful period mentioned (when the prayer 
‘O Thou great Being’ was composed—see p. 28), and though the 
weather has brightened up a little with me, yet there has always 
been since, a ‘tempest brewing round me in the grim sky’ of 
futurity, which I pretty plainly see will some time or other— 
perhaps ere long—overwhelm me, and drive me into some doleful 
dell to pine in solitary, squalid wretchedness.’’ 

The reader has already seen, at page 7, the four lines which 
form the first half of the above fragment. The poet here repro- 
duces them with an important variation in line third, which he 
appropriately alters from 


“Of many a joy and hope bereav’d me.”’ 


These eight lines altogether read more like rough prose than 
measured verse; they have at the same time a certain earnest 
vigour, and in sentiment are in unison with all he wrote at that 
period. He says the fragment was constructed ‘‘in imitation of 
an old Scotch song well known among the country ingle-sides,” 
and of that he quotes one verse thus :— 


an 


When clouds in skies do come together, 
To hide the brightness of the sun, 
There will surely be some pleasant, weather 
When a’ ¢hir storms are spent and gone. _ these 
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He tells us that he has noted that verse “both to mark the song 
and tune I mean, and likewise as a debt I owe to the author, 
as the repeating of that verse has lighted up my flame a thousand 
times.’’ ] 


RAGING FORTUNE: FRAGMENT OF SONG. 
(CROMEK, 1808.) 


O RAGING Fortune’s withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low! 

O raging Fortune’s withering blast 
Has laid my leaf full low! 


My stem was fair, my bud was green, 
My blossom sweet did blow; 

The dew fell fresh, the sun rose mild, 
And made my branches grow ; 


But luckless Fortune’s northern storms 

Laid a’ my blossoms low,— all 
But luckless Fortune’s northern storms 

Laid a’ my blossoms low! 


[This sketch was produced at the same time with the pre- 
ceeding. Our poet records in his Common-place Book that he 
then ‘‘set about composing an air in the old Scotch style. I 
am (he adds) not musical scholar enough to prick down my 
tune properly, so it can never see the light, . . . but these 
_ were the verses I composed to suit it.” As we do with the 
verses at page 38, we omit the capital letter ““O’’ at the end of 
every second line, to avoid the unpleasant effect in reading. ] 


IMPROMPTU—“ TLL GO AND BE A SODGER.” 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


O wy the deuce should I repine, 
And be an ill foreboder ? | 
I’m twenty-three, and five feet nine, 
I'll go and be a sodger! | soldier 
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I gat some gear wi muckle care, cash much 
I held it weel thegither ; 

But now it’s gaze, and something mazy— gone more 
Pll go and be a sodger ! 


[This is the sequel to the poet’s previous penitential bemoan- 
ings, and apostrophes to ‘Fickle Fortune.” ‘Come, stubborn 
pride and unshrinking resolution!’’—he wrote to a lady friend, 
on receipt of what he deemed ruinous intelligence—‘ accompany 
me through this, to me, miserable world! Your friendship I 
think I can count on though I should date my letters from a 
marching regiment. Early in life, and all my life, I reckoned 
on a recruiting drum as my forlorn hope.” 

The poet was now at home from Irvine. He reached Lochlea 
about the end of March; and Chambers mentions, in 1856, that 
the stone chimney-piece of the little garret room where Burns 
slept in his father’s house still bore the initials “R. B.,” with 
the date 1782, supposed to have been cut by the poet’s own 
hand. ‘That relic no longer exists. ] 

(In Burns’ day, and long after, seven years was the time required 
to serve as an apprentice to any trade. Burns, being now twenty- 
four years of age, was too old to learn a trade; therefore he, like 
many young men in a similar position, looked to enlisting in the 
army as a last resource. The Scotch have always been a warlike peo- 


ple. The natural resource of every young Scotchman in difficulty was 
to enlist. G. G. 


SONG—“‘NO CHURCHMAN AM I.” 


Tune—‘ Prepare, my dear Brethren.’’ 
(EDINBURGH ED., 1787.) 


No churchman am I for to rail and to write, 
No statesman nor soldier to plot or to fight, 
No sly man of business contriving a snare, 

For a big-belly’d bottle’s the whole of my care. 


The peer I don’t envy, I give him his bow; 

I scorn not the peasant, tho’ ever so low; 

But a club of good fellows, like those that are here, 
And a bottle like this, are my glory and care. 
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Here passes the squire on his brother—his ‘horse ; 
There centum per centum, the cit with his purse; 
But see you the Crown * how it waves in the air? 
There a big-belly’d bottle still eases my care. 


The wife of my bosom, alas! she did die ; 
For sweet consolation to church I did fly; 

I found that old Solomon proved it fair, 
That a big-belly’d bottle’s a cure for all care. 


I once was persuaded a venture to make; 

A letter inform’d me that all was to wreck; 

But the pursy old landlord just waddl’d up stairs, 
With a glorious bottle that ended my cares. 


‘‘Tife’s cares they are comforts’? t—a maxim laid 
down 

By the Bard, what d’ye call him? that wore the black 
gown ; 

And faith I agree with th’ old prig to a hair; 

For a big-belly’d bottle’s a heav’n of a care. 


A STANZA ADDED IN A MASON LODGE. 


Then fill up a bumper and make it o’erflow, 

And honors Masonic prepare for to throw; 

May ev’ry true Brother of the Compass and Square 
Have a big-belly’d bottle when harass’d with care. 


[We are inclined to set this down as a production of 1782. 
The Bachelors’ Club was instituted at the close of 1780, and the 
poet was admitted an apprentice Free Mason in July, 1781, just 
before he proceeded to Irvine. He was passed and raised on 
Ist October following, on which occasion, if he was present at 
Tarbolton, he must have travelled from Irvine for the purpose. 

The song in the text has none of the elements of popularity 


* Burns here refers to the sign of ‘‘' The Crown Tavern.”—J. H. 
tf Young’s “ Night Thoughts.”’—A. B. 
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in it, and seems more like an imitation of an English song than 
a spontaneous outburst of his own genius. Indeed, in the collec- 
tion of songs which he studied so much during his boyhood, 
there is one that appears to have been his model: the closing 
line of one of its stanzas being 


“And a big-belly’d bottle’s a mighty good thing.”’] 


BALLAD—MY FATHER WAS A FARMER. 


Tune—‘ The weaver and his shuttle, O.” 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


My father was a farmer upon the Carrick* border, 

And carefully he bred me in decency and order; 

He bade me act a manly part, though I had ne’er a 
farthing’; | 

For without an honest manly heart, no man was worth 
regarding. 


Then out into the world my course I did determine; 

Tho’ to be rich was not my wish, yet to be great was 
charming: | 

My talents they were not the worst, nor yet my edu- 
cation: 

Resolv’d was I, at least to try, to mend my situation. 


In many a way, and vain essay, I courted Fortune’s 
favor ; 

Some cause unseen still stept between, to frustrate each 
endeavor ; : 

Sometimes by foes I was o’erpower’d, sometimes by 
friends forsaken; 

And when my hope was at the top, I still was worst 
mistaken. 


* Carrick is the southernmost of the three districts into which Ayrshire is di- 
vided, and lies between the Doon and the borders of Galloway. Burns’ father did 
not live in Carrick, but in Kyle, close on the Carrick border.—J. H. 
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Then sore harass’d, and tir’d at last, with Fortune’s 
vain delusion, 

I dropt my schemes, like idle dreams, and came to 
this conclusion : 

The past was bad, and the future hid, its good or ill 
untried ; 

But the presets hour was in my pow’r, and so I would 
enjoy it. 


No help, nor hope, nor view had I, nor person to 
befriend me ; | 

So I must toil, and sweat, and moil, and labour to 
sustain me ; 

‘To plough and sow, to reap and mow, my ihr bred 
me early; 

For one, he said, to labour bred, was a match for 
Fortune fairly. 


Thus all obscure, unknown, and poor, thro’ life I’m 
doom’d to wander, 
Till down my weary bones I lay in everlasting slum- 
Der: 
No view nor care, but shun whate’er might breed me 
pain or sorrow ; 
I live to-day as well’s I may, regardless of to-morrow. 


But cheerful still, I am as well as a monarch in his 
palace, 

Tho’ Fortune’s frown still hunts me down, with all 
her wonted malice: 

I make indeed my daily bread, but ne’er can make it 
farther : 

But as daily bread is all I need, I do not much regard 
her. 


When sometimes by my labour, I earn a little money, 
Some unforeseen misfortune comes gen’rally upon me; 
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Mischance, mistake, or by neglect, or my goodnatur’d 
folly: — 

But come what will, ve sworn it still, I'll ne’er be 
melancholy. 


All you who follow wealth and power with unremitting 


ardour, 
The more in this you look for bliss, you leave your 


view the farther : 

Had you the wealth Potosi boasts, or nations to adore 
you, | 

A cheerful, honest-hearted clown I will prefer before 
you. 


[Ihe poet describes the above as ‘a wild rhapsody, miserably 
deficient in versification, but as the sentiments are the genuine 
feelings of my heart, for that reason I have a particular pleasure 
in conning it over.” 

At the close of each line of the ballad, the letter “O” is 
introduced in the Author’s MS. to make it fit the tune to which 
he composed it. It has a disturbing effect in reading, and there- 
fore we withdraw it from our text for the present. In an after- 
part of the work the verses will be given cleus, as part of 
the Common-place Book. | 


JOHN BARLEYCORN: A BALLAD.* 


(EDINBURGH Ep., 1787.) 


THERE went three kings into the east 
Three kings both great and high, 
And they fae sworn a solemn oath have 

John Barleycorn should die. 


? 


* This is partly composed on the plan of an old song known by the same 
name.—R. B. 
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They took a plough and plough’d him down, 
Put clods upon his head, 

And they have sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn was dead. 


But the cheerful Spring came kindly on, 
And show’rs began to fall; 

John Barleycorn got up again, 
And sore surprised them all. 


The sultry suns of Summer came, 
And he grew thick and strong; 

His head weel arm’d wi’ pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 


The sober Autumn enter’d mild, 
When he grew wan and pale; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Show’d he began to fail. 


His colour sicken’d more and more, 
He faded into age; 

And then his enemies began 
To show their deadly rage. 


‘They’ve ¢aenz a weapon, long and sharp, taken 
And cut him by the knee ; 

Then ty’d him fast upon a cart, 
Like a rogue for forgerie. 


They laid him down upon his back, 
And cudgell’d him full sore; 

They hung him up before the storm, 
And turn’d him o’er and o’er. 


They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim, 

They heavéd in John Barleycorn— 
There, let him sink or swim. 
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They laid him out upon the floor, 
To work him farther woe; 

And still, as signs of life appear’d, 
They toss’d him to and fro. 


They wasted, o’er a scorching flame, 
The marrow of his bones ; 

But a miller us’d him worst of all, 
For he crush’d him ’tween two stones. 


And they hae ¢aex his very heart’s blood, takex 
And drank it round and round; 

And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 


John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 
Of noble enterprise ; 

For if you do but taste his blood, 
Twill make your courage rise. 


Twill make a man forget his woe; 
’Twill heighten all his joy: 

Twill make the widow’s heart to sing, 
’Tho’ the tear were in her eye. 


Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand; 

And may his great posterity 
Ne’er fail in old Scotland ! 


[In the Common-place Book this is set down immediately be- 
fore Poor Mazlie, and all that we know concerning the date of 
the two poems is that they were written at Lochlea, prior to 
the year 1784. Gilbert has said, regarding the date of the latter, 
that his two younger brothers, William and John, then acted as 
drivers in the ploughing operations of the poet and himself. 
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John, in 1782, would be thirteen years old—a very likely age for 
him to commence duties of that kind; so by this mode of calcula- 
tion we would arrive at a fair conclusion, were we to hold that John 
Barleycorn and Poor Mailie were composed shortly after Burns’ 
return from Irvine in the early spring of 1782. It is not likely 
that the poet ever saw the ancient ballad of ‘“‘John Barleycorn ”’ 
in any collection. A copy in the Pepys’ library, at Cambridge, 
furnished the old version included by Robert Jamieson in his col- 
lection of Ballads, 2 vols., 1808. In the poet’s note to the Ballad 
he says:—‘‘I once heard the old song that goes by this name 
sung, and being very fond of it, and remembering only two or 
three verses of it, viz., the Ist, 2d and 3d, with some scraps, I 
have interwoven them here and there in the following piece.” 
The poet could never be induced to correct the defective gram- 
mar in the opening line, deeming, we suppose, with Shakespeare, 
that bad grammar is sometimes a positive beauty. James Hogg 
had the same feeling in regard to his favourite song. ‘‘ When the 
kye comes hame.’’ In another of Burns’ most admired Ballads, 
—‘‘There was five Carlines in the south ’’—evidently composed on 
the model of John Barleycorn—he retains the ‘‘bad grammar,”’ 
and directs the song to be sung to the tune of Chevy Chase. We 
cannot tell whether that air was the same above referred to, which 
he “once heard sung.’’] 


THE DEATH AND DYING WORDS OF POOR 


MAILIE. 

THE AUTHOR'S ONLY PET YOWE,—AN UNCO MOURNFU’ TALE. ewe 
extremely 

(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 

AS Mailie, an’ her lambs thegither, 
Was ae day nibblin on the ¢ether, halter 
Upon her cloot she coost a hitch, hoof cast 
An’ owre she warsld in the ditch: tumbled struggling 

There, groanin, dying, she did lie, 
When Hughoc* he cam doytin by. walking stupidly 
WY? glowrin een, and lifted han’s staring eyes 


Poor Hughoc like a statue stan’s; 


* A neibour herd-callant, about three-fourths as wise as other folk.—&. B. 
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He saw her days were near-hand ended, 
But, wae’s my heart! he could na mend it! woe is me 


He gaped wide, but naething sak, spoke 
At length poor Mailie silence drak. broke 
“‘O thou, whase lamentable face whose 


Appears to mourn my wofw’ case! 
My dying words attentive hear, 
An’ bear them to my Master dear. 


‘Tell him, if e’er again he keep 


As muckle gear as buy a sheep— much cash 
O, bid him never tie them mazr, more 
Wi’ wicked strings o’ hemp or hair! 

But ca’ them out to park or hill, drive 


An’ let them wander at their will: 
So may his flock increase, an’ grow 


To scores o’ lambs, and packs 0’ woo’/ wool 
‘‘Tell him, he was a Master £27’ kind 

An’ ay was guid to me an’ mine; 

An’ now my dying charge I gze him, give 


My helpless lambs, I trust them wi’ him. 


‘‘O, bid him save their harmless lives, 


Frae dogs, an’ ¢ods, an’ butcher’s knives! foxes 
_ But gie them guzd cow-milk their fill, good — 
Till they be fit to fexd themsel ; provide for 
An’ ¢ent them duly, e’en an’ morn, attend to 


Wi’ ¢aets 0 hay an’ rzpps oO’ corn. small quantities handfuls 


‘‘An’ may they never learn the gaeds, ways * 
Of ither vile, wanrest/u’ pets— unrestful 
To slink thro’ saps, an’ reave an’ steal, gaps ob 
At stacks o’ pease, or stocks 0’ hazl/ colewort 
So may they, like their great /orbears, ancestors 
For monze a year come thro’ the sheers: many 


So wives will gie them bits o’ bread, 
An’ bairns greed for them when they’re dead. weep 
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‘“My poor ¢oof-lamb, my son an’ heir, tup-lamb 
O, bid him breed him up wi’ care! 
An’ if he live to be a beast, 


To put some savins in his breast! manners 

‘‘An’ warn him—what I wezza name will not 
To stay content wi’ yowes at hame ; ewes 
An’ no to vzz an’ wear his cloots, run hoofs 


Like zther menseless, graceless brutes, other unmannerly 


‘An’ nzest, my yowre, silly thing, next little ewe 


Gude keep thee /rae a tether string ! from 
O, may thou ne’er jorg ather up, hold intercourse 
Wi’ ony dastet, moorland toop ; worthless 
But ay keep mind to moop an’ mell, associate 


Wi’ sheep o’ credit like thysel ! 


‘And now, my Jazrus, wi? my last breath, chitaren 


I lea’e my blessin wi’ you dazth: leave both 

An’ when you think upo’ your mither, 

Mind to be kind to ane anither. one another 
‘Now, honest Hughoc, dzxnza fail, do not 


To tell my master a’ my tale; 
An’ bid him burn this cursed tether, 
An’ for thy pains thou’se get my Jdlather.” _ ladder 


This said, poor Mailie turn’d her head, 
An’ clos’d her een amang the dead! 


[Carlyle considers this the poet’s happiest effort of its peculiar 
kind: he classes it with the Address to a Mouse, and the Auld 
Farmer’s Mare, but holds that ‘‘this has even more of sportive 
tenderness in it.” It was composed—just as we now see it—one 
afternoon while engaged with his plough on the slopes of Lochlea, 
his brother Gilbert being at work with his team on another part 
of the field. The poet’s youngest brother, /ohn—of whose early 
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death, by the way, not a syllable has been ever heard—drove the 
horses, while the musing bard guided his plough in the even rig. 
Gilbert narrates the incident to this effect:—As they were setting 
out about noon, with their teams, a curious-looking, awkward boy, 
named Hugh Wilson, ran up to them in a very excited manner, 
and with a rueful countenance, announced that poor Mailie had 
got entangled in her tether and was lying in the ditch. It had 
never occurred to the terror-stricken ‘“‘Hughoc” that he might have 
lent a hand in lifting her up: Mailie, however, was soon rescued 
from her peril and lived—it is hoped—to see her bairns’ bairns. 
This timely intervention of the half-witted callant was the means 
of sending down the name of poor Mailie along with his own 
to distant posterity, for his comical consternation and pathetic 
interest in her fate suggested the poem to Burns.] 


POOR MAILIE’S ELEGY. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


LAMENT in rhyme, lament in prose, 


W? sau¢ tears tricklin down your nose; salt 
Our bardie’s fate is at a close, 

Past a’ remead / remedy 
The last, sad cape-stane o’ his woes cope-stone 


Poor Mailie’s dead! 


It’s no the loss 0’ warl’s gear, + worldly wala 
That could sae bitter draw the tear, 
Or mak our bardie, dowze, wear melancholy 
The mournin’ weed: 
He’s lost a friend an’ xeedbor dear, neighbor 


In Mailie dead. 


Thro’ a’ the town she trotted by him ; 
A lang half-mile she could descry him ; 
Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him, 

She ran wi’ speed: 
A friend mair faithfw’ ne’er cam nigh him, 
Than Mailie dead. 
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I wat she was a sheep o’ sense, "wot 
An’ could behave hersel wi’ mense: good manners 
I'll say’t, she never brak a fence, 

Thro’ thievish greed. 
Our bardie, lanely, keeps the sJence* inner room 
Sin’ Mailie’s dead. 


Or, if he wanders up the howe, valley 
Her livin image in her yowe 
Comes bleatin till him, owre the 2xowe, — knolt 
For bits o’ bread; 
An’ down the briny pearls vowe roll 
For Mailie dead. 


She was nae ge¢ o’ moorlan tips, offspring 
W1’ tauted ket, an’ hairy hips; matted fleece 
For her forbears were brought in ships, ancestors 

Frae ’yont the Tweed : 
A bonier /leesh ne’er cross’d the clzfs fieece shears 
Than Mailie’s—dead. 
Woe 

Wae worth that man wha first did shape oe 
That vile, wanchancie thing—a raep / untucky rope 
It maks guid fellows gzrz an’ gape, grin 

Wi chokin dread ; 
An’ Robin’s bonnet wave wi’ crape 
For Mailie dead. 


O, a’ ye bards on bonie Doon! 
An’ wha on Ayr your chanters tune! bag-pipes 
Come, join the melancholious croon chant 
O’ Robin’s reed! 
His heart will never get aboon— 
His Mailie’s dead! 


* The “spence’’ (retiring-room or parlor) of a farm house, from being originally 
generally behind the kitchen or ‘“‘but,’? was known also as the ‘‘ben.”” Hence, 
even when not behind the kitchen, but in the other end of the house, it re 
tained its name of ‘“‘ben.”’—J. H. 
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[That this poem was composed at a period somewhat later than 
the ‘“‘Dying Words,” is probable from the fact that the “ Elegy” 
is not inscribed in the poet’s Common-place Book, while the 
main poem is recorded there, almost verbatim as afterwards pub- 
lished. Dr. Currie informs us (Vol. IIL, p. 395, Ed. 1801) that 
in preparing the ‘“‘Elegy”’ for the press, the poet substituted the 
present sixth verse for the following :— 


‘“She was nae get o’ coarse, gaunt rams, 
Wi’ weo like goats, and legs like trams: wool shafts 
She was the flower o’ Fairlie lambs— 
A famous breed; 
Now Robin, gveetin, chews the hams, weeping 
O’ Mailie dead,” 


The substituted stanza is doubtless a great improvement; yet 
we cannot but regret with Currie that ‘‘ Fairlie lambs’? should lose 
the honor once intended for them. Fairlie was the first place 
in Ayrshire where the poet’s father, in early manhood, obtained 
employment. ]} 


SONG—THE RIGS 0’ BARLEY. 
(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


It was upon a Lammas night, : 
When corn vzgs are bonie, ridges 
Beneath the moon’s unclouded light, 
I held awa to Annie; 
The time flew by, wz’ ¢entless heed; with careiess 
Till, ’tween the late and early, 
Wi’ sma’ persuasion she agreed 
To see me thro’ the barley. 
Corn rigs an’ barley rigs, 
An’ corn rigs are bonie: 
Pll ne’er forget that happy night, 
Amang the rigs wi’ Annie. 


The sky was blue, the wind was still, 
The moon was shining clearly ; 

I set her down, wi’ right good will, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley: 
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I kent her heart was a’ my ain; knew 
I lov’d her most sincerely ; 
I kiss’d her owre and owre again, over 


_Amang the rigs o’ barley. 
Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, &c. 


I lock’d her in my fond embrace ; 
Her heart was beating rarely: 
My blessings on that happy place, 

Amang the rigs o’ barley ! 

But by the moon and stars so bright, 
That shone that hour so clearly! 
She ay shall bless that happy night 

Amang the rigs o’ barley. 
Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, &c. 


I hae been d/ythe wi’ comrades dear ; glad 
I hae been merry drinking ; 
I hae been joyfu’ gath’rin gear; money 


I hae been happy thinking: 
But a’ the pleasures e’er I saw, 
Tho’ three times doubl’d fairly— 
That happy night was worth them a’, 
Amang the rigs o’ barley. 
Corn rigs, an’ barley rigs, &c. 


[We conceive that we cannot be far wrong in setting down 
this and the four songs which immediately follow as compositions 
of the period from the summer of 1782 to the close of 1783, wher 
the Burness family was preparing to remove to Mossgiel, and old 
William Burness, was about to bid them all farewell for ever. 
Many of the “ Annies’’ of the district have contended for the 
dubious honor of being the heroine of this warmly-colored, yet 
highly popular, lyric. The name of Anne Ronald has been men- 
tioned; but, as we have already seen, the poet was content to ad- 
mire her at a respectful distance. Anne Rankine, daughter of a 
farmer at Adamhill, within two miles west of Lochlea, and who 
afterwards became Mrs. Merry, not only ‘‘owned the soft im- 
peachment,”’ but to her dying day boasted that she was the Annie 
of the ‘Rigs o’ Barley.”’ If so, then Gilbert was right when he 


I. D 
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told Dr. Currie that ‘‘there was often a great disparity between 
the fair captivator and her attributes’? as depicted in song by her 
lover. 

Our poet is said to have, on more than one occasion in after- 
life, referred to the closing verse of this song as one of his 
happiest strokes of workmanship. ] 


SONG—‘‘ COMPOSED IN AUGUST.” 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


Now westlin winds and slaught’ring guns 
Bring Autumn’s pleasant weather ; 
The moorcock springs on whirring wings, 
Amang the blooming heather: 
Now waving grain, wide o’er the plain, 
Delights the weary farmer ; 
And the moon shines bright, when I rove at night, 
To muse upon my charmer. 


The partridge loves the fruitful fe//s, uplands 
The plover loves the mountains ; 
The woodcock haunts the lonely dells, 
The soaring fern the fountains : heron 
Thro’ lofty groves the cushat roves, wood-pigeos 
The path of man to shun it; 
‘The hazel bush o’erhangs the thrush, 
The spreading thorn the linnet. 


Thus ev’ry kind their pleasure find, 
The savage and the tender; 

Some social join, and leagues combine, 

Some solitary wander : 

Avaunt, away, the cruel sway! 
Tyrannic man’s dominion ; 

The sportsman’s joy, the murd’ring cry, 
The flutt’ring, gory pinion ! 
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But, Peggy dear, the ev’ning’s clear, 
Thick flies the skimming swallow; 

The sky is blue, the fields in view, 
All fading-green and yellow: 

Come let us stray our gladsome way, 
And view the charms of Nature; 
The rustling corn, the fruited thorn, 

And ev’ry happy creature. 


We'll gently walk, and sweetly talk, 
Till the silent moon shine clearly; 
I'll grasp thy waist, and, fondly press’t, 
‘Swear how I love thee dearly: 

Not vernal show’rs to budding flow’rs, 
Not Autumn to the farmer, 

So dear can be as thou to me, 
My fair, my lovely charmer! 


[This is ““Song Second” (of the author’s Edinburgh edition), 
referred to in his autobiography as ‘‘the ebullition of that passion 
which ended that school business’? at Kirkoswald. If the lyric 
was suggested and partly sketched out when the poet was but 
in his seventeenth year, we are assured, on the testimony of Mrs. 
Begg, that at a considerably later period he experienced another 
love-fit for Kirkoswald Peggy, and corresponded with her, with a 
view to matrimony. It would be then that he dressed up this 
finely descriptive composition into its existing form; but as he 
soon thereafter fell into grief about the subject of his epistle to 
Rankine, he was forced to abandon the idea of matrimony with 
‘Peggy. 

We shall again have occasion to advert to this very early in- 
spirer of the poet’s passion, when, under date 1786, we give the 
verses he inscribed on a presentation copy to her of his first 
edition. Among the bard’s letters also will be given one ad- 
dressed by him to .an early Carrick friend, Mr. Thomas Orr, 
Park, dated 11th Nov., 1784, which throws some light on the pres- 
ent subject. ] 
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SONG—‘' MY NANNIE, O.”? 
(EDINBURGH ED., 1787.) 


BEHIND yon hills where Lugar * flows, 
’Mang moors an’ mosses many, O, 

The wintry sun the day has clos’d, 
And I’ll awa to Nannie, O. 


The westlin wind blaws loud an’ shzd/, shrill 
The night’s baith mzrk and rainy, O; dark 
But I'll get my plaid an’ out I'll steal, 
An’ owre the hill to Nannie, O. over 


My Nanie’s charming, sweet, an’ young; 
Nae artfu’ wiles to win ye, O: 

May ill befa’ the flattering tongue 
That wad beguile my Nannie, O. 


Her face is fair, her heart is true; 
As spotless as she’s bonie, O; 

The op’ning gowan, wat wi’ dew, daisy wet 
Nae purer is than Nannie, O. 


A country lad is my degree, 

An’ few there be that fen me, O; know 
But what care I how few they be, 

I’m welcome ay to Nannie, O. 


* “Stinchar,” in all the author’s editions, including that of 1794; but George 
Thomson says the poet sanctioned the change in 1792. (Stinchar has local verity 
in its favor, but, as Burns says to Thomson, “I,gar is the more agreeable mod- 
ulation of syllables.” Lugar is a stream in Kyle, which, rising in Cumnock and 
flowing northwest by Ochiltree, falls into the Ayr at Barskimming, about a mile 
south of Mauchline. The Stinchar is a mere streamlet rising in Kirkoswald 
parish and flowing into the Firth of Clyde, nearly opposite Ailsa Craig.)—J.H. 
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My riches a’s my penny-fee,* 
An’ I maun guide it cannie, O; must carefully 
But warl’s gear ne’er troubles me, world’s wealth 
My thoughts are a’—my Nannie, O. 


Our auld guidman delights to view old 
His sheep an’ ye thrive bonie O; cows 

But I’m as blythe that hauds his pleugh, roids plough 
An’ has nae care but Nannie, O. 


Come weel, come woe, I care na by ; care not 
Til tak what Heav’n will sen’ me, O: 

No other care in life have I, 
But live, an’ love my Nannie, O. 


[The author, in his Common-place Book, directs this song to 
be sung to the tune of “As I came in by London, O,” which 
no doubt would be the opening line of some then popular, but 
now unknown English song, set to the old Scotch air, ‘‘My 
Nanie, O.”’ 

A vast deal has been written and said concerning the heroine- 
ship of this song. The Rev. Hamilton Paul, who belonged to 
Ayrshire, and was almost a contemporary of Burns, thus wrote in 
1819 :—“In Kilmarnock, Burns first saw ‘Nanie,’ the subject of 
one of his most popular ballads. She captivated him as well by 
the charm of her person as by the melody of her voice. As he 
devoted much of his spare time to her society, and listened to 
her singing with the most religious attention, her sister observed 
to him, that he paid more attention to Nanie’s singing than he 
would do to a preaching; he retorted with an oath—‘ Madam, 
there’s no comparison.’”? On the other hand, Gilbert Burns, who 
was aware that the song was composed before his brother ever 
spent an hour in Kilmarnock, informed George Thomson, that 
‘‘Nanie was a farmer’s daughter in Tarbolton parish, named Flem- 
ing, to whom the poet paid some of that roving attention which 
he was continually devoting to some one. Her charms were 
indeed mediocre, and what she had were sexual, which indeed 
was the characteristic of the greater part of his mistresses. He 
was no Platonic lover, whatever he might pretend or suppose of 
himself.”’ 


~~ 


* My small wages are all my wealth.—J. H. 
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Allan Cunningham and other annotators have, through a mis- 
conception of the opening lines of the song, run away with the 
notion that Nanie belonged to Carrick, like the subject of the 
preceding lyric. But when we have the poet himself confess- 
ing that Vive Damour, et vive la bagatelle were his “‘sole 
principles of action,’ and that when the labors of each day 
were over, he “spent the evening in the way after his own 
heart,’”?> we must conclude that his rural divinities were not 
far to seek. It is by no means requisite that the inspirer of 
this picture of rustic purity should have been named ‘“‘ Nanie.”’ 
Here the poet sets himself to clothe with suitable words one of 
our most popular native melodies, and unless he had closed each 
verse with the familiar name—‘‘ My Nanie, O,’’—nothing that he 
could have composed for it could have answered the purpose so 
well. 

The early copy in the Common-place Book does not materially 
differ from that afterwards published; but at the end of verse 
first, and at the close of the song, he gives the following chorus :— 


‘“‘And O my bonie Nanie, O, 
My young, my handsome Nanie, 0; 
Tho’ I had the world all at my will, 
I would give it all for Nanie, O.” 


SONG—GREEN GROW THE RASHES. 


(EDINBURGH ED., 1787.) 


Chor.—Green grow the rashes, O; 
Green grow the rashes, O; 
The sweetest hours that e’er I spend, 
Are spent among the lasses, O. 


THERE’S nought but care on ev’ry han’, 
In every hour that passes, O: 
What signifies the life o’ man, 
An’ ’twere na for the lasses, O. if it were not 
Green grow, &c. 
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The war ly race may riches chase, worldly 
An’ riches still may fly them, O; 
An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 
‘Their hearts can ne’er enjoy them, O. 
Green grow, &c. 


But gie me a caznze hour at e’en, quiet 
My arms about my dearie, O; 
An’ war’ly cares, an’ war’ly men, 
May a’ gae tapsalteerte, O. topsy-turvy 
Green grow, &c. 


For you sae douce, ye sneer at this; gravely prudent 
Ye’re nought but senseless asses, O: | 
The wisest man the warl’ e’er saw, 
He dearly lov’d the lasses, O. 
Green grow, &c. 


Auld Nature swears, the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O: 
Her prentice han’ she try’d on man, 
An’ then she made the lasses, O. 
Green grow, &c. 


[The author has nowhere given an indication of the date of 
this widely popular song. He entered it among other early pieces 
in his Common-place Book in August, 1784. It may have been 
then just composed; but a Tarbolton contemporary spoke of it 
to Chambers, as a Lochlea production, in these terms :—‘ Burns 
composed a song on almost every tolerable-looking lass in the 
parish, and finally one in which he embraced them all.” It is 
certain, however, that its crowning stanza—the last one—was not 
added till a much later date, perhaps not till he brushed up the 
song to appear in his Edinburgh volume of 1787. ‘This is proved 
by the fact that in his early manuscript copies that verse is wanting. 

The poet’s son Robert, during the period of his retirement in 
Dumfries, used, in connection with this song, to repeat a stanza 
added by himself, which deserves preservation as a happy sequel 
to his father’s idea in the closing verse. It is as follows :— 


Frae man’s ain side the form was made 
That a’ God’s wark surpasses, O; 

Man only loes his ain heart’s bluid, 
Wha dearly loves the lasses, O.’’ 
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In all the author’s printed copies, except in the A/useum, the 
word spend, in line third of the chorus, is altered to spent to the 
detriment of the poet’s grammar. We therefore adhere to the - 
Museum copy in that particular, which corresponds with the MS. 
of the Common-place Book.] 


SONG—“‘ INDEED WILL I,’? QUO’ FINDLAY. 
ZTune—‘‘ Tass, an I come near thee.” 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1792.) 


‘* Wha is that at my bower-door?”? wha 
‘O wha is it but Findlay!’ 


“Then gae your gate, ye se nae be here a 
‘Indeed maun J,’ quo’ Findlay, must I 
““What make ye, sae like a thief??? do you 


‘O come and see,’ quo’ Findlay ; 
‘**Before the morn ye’ll work mischief ’’— 
‘Indeed will I,’ quo’ Findlay. 


“Gif I rise and let you in’’— } If 
‘Let me in,’ quo’ Findlay, 

““Ve’ll keep me waukin wi’ your dim’’—awake noise 
‘Indeed will I,’ quo’ Findlay, 

‘‘In my bower if ye should stay ’’— 
‘Let me stay,’ quo’ Findlay ; 

““T fear ye’ll dzde till break o’ day ’?— remain 
‘Indeed will I,’ quo’ Findlay. 


‘* Here this night if ye remain ’’— 
‘Tll remain,’ quo’ Findlay ; 

‘I dread ye’ll learn the gate again’’— way 
‘Indeed will I,’ quo’ Findlay. 

‘What may pass within this bower’’— 
‘Let it pass,’ quo’ Findlay ; 

*“Ye maun conceal till your last hour ’’— must 
‘Indeed will I,’ quo’ Findlay. 
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[We consider ourselves justifiable in recording this as a produc- 
tion of the Lochlea period of the author’s life. Gilbert Burns 
assured Cromek that his brother composed it in emulation of a 
piece in Ramsay’s Tea-table Miscellany, called ‘‘The auld man’s 
best argument.’’ An old woman in Tarbolton, named Jean Wilson, 
used to divert him and his companions by singing it with great 
effect; and Gilbert supposed the poet had not then seen Ramsay’s 
song. 

James Findlay, an Officer of Excise in Tarbolton, who afterwards 
married one of the “belles of Mauchline,’ was appointed, in 
March, 1788, to train Burns for the duties of an exciseman. It is 
by no means improbable that this same Mr. Findlay, or a relative 
of his, was the hero of the foregoing song. ] 


REMORSE: A FRAGMENT. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 


OF all the numerous ills that hurt our peace— 
That press the soul, or wring the mind with anguish, 
Beyond comparison the worst are those 

By our own folly, or our guilt brought on: 

In ev’ry other circumstance, the mind 

Has this to say, ‘It was no deed of mine;’ 
But, when to all the evil of misfortune 

This sting is added, ‘blame thy foolish self!’ 
Or worser far, the patigs of keen remorse, 

The torturing, gnawing consciousness of guilt— 
Of guilt, perhaps, where we’ve involved others, 
The young, the innoceat, who fondly lov’d us; 
Nay more, that very love their cause of ruin ! 
O burning hell! in all thy store of torments 
There’s not a keener lash ! 

Lives there a man so firm, who, while his heart 
Feels all the bitter horrors of his crime, 

Can reason down its agonizing throbs ; 

And, after proper purpose of amendment, 

Can firmly force his jarring thoughts to peace? 
O happy, happy, enviable man ! 

O glorious magnanimity of soul ! 
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[These lines (reminding one of the ‘Fragment of a Tragedy,” 
at p. 10) are recorded, under date September, 1783, in the poet’s 
first Common-place Book. It is most probable that the poem is 
set down at its proper date, prompted by keen self-reproaches 
produced through the effects of immoral indulgence. In his ob- 
servations which introduce the piece, he seems to take credit to 
himself for bearing up against his wretchedness with manly firm- 
ness, because tempered with a penitential sense of his own mis- 
conduct. ‘This spirit he terms ‘“‘a glorious effort of self-com- 


mand.’? ] 


EPITAPH ON JAMES GRIEVE, ZAZRD OF BOG- 
HEAD, TARBOLTON : proprietor 


(ORIG. COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 1784.) 


HERE lies Boghead amang the dead, 
In hopes to get salvation; 

But if such as he, in Heav’n may be, 
Then welcome—hail! damnation. 


[This is the earliest sample of an extensive crop of like facetize 
which the author, to the close of his life, was fond of producing. 
It is not very complimentary to the poor laird who provoked it; 
yet, by adopting a very slight variation, the poet, in his Kilmar- 
nock volume, converted this quatrain into a rich compliment to 
-his friend, Gavin Hamilton, thus :— 


“The poor man weeps—here Gavin sleeps, 
Whom canting wretches blamed ; 
But with such as he, where’er he be, 
May I be saved or damned!” 


Boghead lies upwards of a mile due west from Lochlea, and near 
Adamhill. This epitaph does not accord very well with a gossip- 
ing anecdote given by Dr. Waddell conveying the allegation of 
frequent friendly visits paid by Burns to Boghead during this early 
period. ] 
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EPITAPH ON WM. HOOD, SENR., IN TAR- 
BOLTON. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


HERE Souter Hood in death does sleep; shoemaker 


To hell if he’s gaze thither, gone 
Satan, gie him thy gear to keep; cash 
He'll haud it weel thegether. hold _ together 


{The poet printed this with the title ‘““ON A CELEBRATED RUL- 
ING ELDER.’”’ Every annotator hitherto had held it to apply to 
one of the elders of Mauchline kirk who aided in the persecution 
of Gavin Hamilton. It now appears, however, that one of the 
Tarbolton elders had, at a much earlier period, also provoked the 
poet’s hostility—not certainly by his hypocrisy, but by his ex- 
treme penuriousness. The epitaph is recorded in the Common- 
place Book, along with the following, under date April, 1784.] 


EPITAPH ON MY OWN FRIEND AND MY 
FATHER’S FRIEND, WM. MUIR, IN 
TARBOLTON MILL. 


(CURRIE, 1800.) 


AN honest man here lies at rest, 

As e’er God with his image blest ; 

The friend of man, the friend of truth, 
The friend of age, and guide of youth: 
Few hearts like his—with virtue warm’d, 
Few heads with knowledge so informed: 
If there’s another world, he lives in bliss ; 
If there is none, he made the best of this. 


[We take the title of this from the original Common-place Book. 
Currie’s heading is simply ‘‘Epitaph on a Friend.” This has 
always been regarded as one of the finest of the poet’s numerous 
compliments, paid in a posthumous form, to hale and hearty 
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friends. The subject of it was the tenant of ‘‘Willie’s Mill” of 
Death and Dr. Hornbook, and a life-long friend of Burns and his 
relations. He died in 1793. 

The opening line reads thus in the early MS.- 


Here lies a cheerful, honest breast.] 


EPITAPH ON MY EVER HONOURED FATHER. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


O vE whose cheek the tear of pity stains, 

Draw near with pious rev’rence, and attend ! 
Here lie the loving husband’s dear remains, 

The tender father, and the gen’rous friend ; 
The pitying heart that felt for human woe, 

The dauntless heart that fear’d no human pride; 
The friend of man—to vice alone a foe; 

For ‘‘ev’en his failings leaned to virtue’s side.’’ 


[It is not likely (although not impossible) that this well-known 
Epitaph, like the preceding, was composed during the lifetime of 
the subject of it. We find it recorded on the same page, and 
under the same date (April, 1784), as that to William Muir in the 
original Common-place Book. Instead of the opening line, as in 
the text, he has there written— 


«oO ye who sympathize with virtue’s pains ;” 


and apparently not satisfied with that, he suggests, at foot of the 


page— Ue 
“OQ ye whose hearts deceaséd merit pains.” 


The improvement effected in that line, as afterwards published, is 
very striking. The death of William Burnes happened at Lochlea, 
on 13th February, 1784. These lines of the son were engraved on 
the father’s headstone in Alloway kirkyard; and the reader, in 
musing over it, is apt to revert to the memorable words of John 
Murdoch :—‘‘O for a world of men of such dispositions! I have 
often wished, for the good of mankind, that it were as custom- 
ary to honor and perpetuate the memory of those who excel 
in moral rectitude, as it is to extol what are called heroic ac- 
tions. Then would the mausoleum of the friend of my youth 
overtop and surpass most of those we see in Westminster Ab- 
bey !’] 
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{The following picture of how the position of affairs during the 
Colonial struggle was viewed in Scotland, by liberals like Burns, 
has never been surpassed for graphic force and happy terseness of 
expression. We do not remember to have seen it heretofore al- 
luded to; we presume the oversight is due to its being ‘chiefly 
in the Scottish dialect.» Now that we have rendered it intelligi- 
ble to American readers we believe it will be better appreciated.— 


J. H] 


BALLAD ON THE AMERICAN WAR. 
Tune— Killiecrankie.” 
(EDINBURGH ED., 1787.) 


WHEN Guildford good our pilot stood, 
An’ did our hellim thraw, man; helm twist 


Ae night, at tea, began a plea, one 
Within America, man: 

Then up they gat the maskin-fat, tea-pot 
And in the sea did 7aw, man; pour 


An’ did nae less, in full congress, 
Than quite refuse our law, man. 


Then thro’ the lakes Montgomery* takes, 

I wat he was na slaw, man; wot slow 
Down Lowrie’s Burnt he took a turn, 

And Carleton did ca’, man: 


But yet, whatreck, he, at Quebec, of what avail 
Montgomery-like t did fa’, man, fail 
Wi sword in hand, before his band, 
Amang his en’mies a’, man. all 


* General Richard Montgomery invaded Canada, autumn 1775, and took Mon- 
treal,—the British commander, Sir Guy Carleton, retiring before him. In an 
attack on Quebec he was less fortunate, being killed by a storm of grape-shot in 
leeding on his men at Cape Diamond. 

+ Lowrie’s Burn, a pseudonym for the St. Lawrence. 

tA passing compliment to the Montgomieries of Coilsfield, the patrons of the 
poet. 
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Poor Tammy Gage within a cage 
Was kept at Boston-ha’,* man ; 
“Till Willie Howe took o’er the kuowe nigh ground 
For Philadelphia, f man ; 
Wi’ sword an’ gun he thought a sin 
Guid christian dbluzd to draw, man; good blood 
But at New-York, wz’ knife an’ fork, with 
Sir-Loin he hacked sma’,{ man. 


Burgoyne gaed up, like spur an’ whip, went 
Till Fraser brave did fa’, man; fall 
Then lost his way, ae misty day, one 
In Saratoga shaw, man.§ forests 


Cornwallis fought as lang’s he dought, was able 
An’ did the buckskins claw,|| man ; 

But Clinton’s glaive frae rust to save, 
He hung it to the wa’, man. wail 


Then Montague, an’ Guildford too, 
Began to fear a fa’, man; 

And Sackville dour, wha stood the stoure, *Pbom™ 
The German chief ** to thraw, man: thwart 


* General Gage, governor of Massachusetts, was cooped up in Boston by Gen- 
eral Washington during the latter part of 1775 and early part of 1776. In conse- 
quence of his inefficiency, he was replaced in October of that year by General 
Howe. 


+General Howe removed his army from New York to Philadelphia in the 
summer of 1777. 


t Alluding to a razzia made by orders of Howe at Peekskill, March, 1777, when 
-a large quantity of cattle belonging to the Americans was destroyed. 


¢General Burgoyne surrendered his army to General Gates, at Saratoga, on 
the Hudson, October, 1776. 


|| Alluding to the active operations of Lord Cornwallis in Virginia, in 1780, all 
of which ended, however, in his surrender of his army at Yorktown, October, 
1781, while vainly hoping for reinforcements from General Clinton at New York. 


** The German chief was Baron Steuben, a general of the Revolutionary Army. 
He was a native of Prussia, and adjutant-general in its army. Being in Paris 
in 1777, he was invited by St. Germain to go to America, and forthwith set out 
and joined Washington at Valley Forge. In 1780 he held a command in Virginia, 
and was.on the staff of General Lafayette at the siege of Yorktown. Having 
spent his whole fortune on his men, Congress, in 1790, voted him an annuity of 
$2,500, and a township of land in the State of New York.—J. H. 
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For Paddy Burke, * like ony Turk, 
Nae mercy had at a’, man; 

An’ Charlie Fox threw dy the box, aside 
An’ lowsd his tinkler jaw, man. unloosed 


Then Rockingham took up the game; 
Till death did on him ca’, man; call 
When Shelburne meek held up his cheek, 
Conform to gospel law, man: 
Saint Stephen’s boys, wi’ jarring noise, 
They did his measures ¢hraw, man ; thwart 
For North an’ Fox united stocks, 
An’ bore him to the wa,’ man.t 


Then clubs and hearts were Charlie’s cartes, caras 
He swept the stakes awa’, man, 

Till the diamond’s ace, of Indian race, 
Led him a sair faux pas, man :tf 

The Saxon lads, wi’ loud placads, plaudits 
On Chatham’s boy § did ca’, man; 

An’ Scotland drew her pipe an’ blew, 
‘“Up, Willie, waurx them a’, man!’ |} — worst 


Rehind the throne then Granville’s gone, 
A secret word or twa, man; 

While s/ee Dundas arous’d the class sly 
Be-north the Roman wa’, man: 


*Kdmund Burke advocated a policy of justice and conciliation towards America, 
which, had it been adopted, would have averted (at least for a time) the War of 
Independence.—J. H. 

+Lord North’s administration was succeeded by that of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, March, 1782. At the death of the latter in the succeeding July, Lord 
Shelburne became prime minister, and Mr. Fox resigned his secretaryship. 
Under his lordship, peace was restored, January, 1783. By the union of Lord 
North and Mr. Fox, Lord Shelburne was soon after forced to resign in favor of 
his rivals, the heads of the celebrated coalition. 

t Fox’s famous India Bill, by which his ministry was brought to destruction 
- December, 1783. 

2 William Pitt, second son of the Earl of Chatham,—J. H. 

{A popular Scottish song. 
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An’ Chatham’s wraith, in heav’nly gradth, *Prarition} 
(Inspired dardies saw, man), aa 


Wi’ kindling eyes, cry’d, ‘‘ Willie, rise! 
Would I hae fear’d them a’, man?” 


But, word an’ blow, North, Fox and Co. 


Gowffd Willie like a ba’, man ; batted 
Till Suthron raise, an coost their clatse pike \ 
Behind him in a raw, man: 
An’ Caledon threw by the drone, bagpipe 
An’ did her whzttle draw, man; sword 
An’ swoor fu’ rude, thro’ dirt an’ bluid, swore 


To mak it guid in law, man.* 


[With the exception of a very few expressions in the foregoing 
piece, it does not seem to have attracted popular attention. It 
was most likely a production of the spring of 1784, although 
not published in the author’s first edition. He applied to the 
Earl of Glencairn and to Mr. Erskine, Dean of Faculty, for 
their opinion as to the policy of including it in his Edinburgh 
volume, and they seem to have approved of it. Dr. Blair very 
characteristically remarked, on reading the ballad, that ‘‘ Burns’ 
politics smell of the smithy.’”? This may be true, but the poli- 
tics of the smithy regarding these matters did ultimately pre- 


vail. ] 


REPLY TO AN ANNOUNCEMENT BY J. RAN- 
KINE 


THAT A GIRI, IN HIS NEIGHBORHOOD WAS WITH CHILD TO THER 


(STEWART, I8or.) 


I AM a keeper of the law 
In some sma’ points, altho’ not a’; small all 


‘*In the new parliament called by Mr. Pitt, after his accession to office in the 
spring of 1784, amidst the many new members brought in for his support, and 
that of the king’s prerogative, there was an exceeding proportion from Scotland. 
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Some people tell me gzz I fa’, if fall” 
Ae way or ither, one 

The breaking of ae point, tho’ sma’, | 
Breaks a’ thegither.* together 


I hae been in for’t ance or twice, have once 
And winna say oer far for thrice; willnot too 
Yet never met wi’ that surprise 
That broke my rest; 
But now a rumor’s like to rise— 
- curlew or 
A whaup’s ? the nest! + motel: 


[The girl Elizabeth Paton, referred to in Rankine’s announce- 
ment, had been a servant at Lochlea about the period of the 
Poet’s father’s death, in Feb., 1784. Thereafter, when the Burnes 
family removed to Mossgiel, the girl went to her own home at 
Largieside, in Rankine’s neighborhood. In the natural course 
of events, the poet had soon occasion to write his famous 
‘‘ Epistle’? to the same correspondent, on the subject of the pre- 
ceding verses. That production accordingly now follows as a 
proper sequel. ] 


EPISTLE TO JOHN RANKINE, FARMER, ADAM. 
HILL, 


ENCLOSING SOME POEMS. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


O ROUGH, rude, ready-witted Rankine, |. or oe 
The wale o cocks for fun an’ drinking! fins 
There’s mony godly folks are thinking, 

Your dreams { and tricks 
Will send you Korah-like a-sinkin, 

Straught to auld Nick’s. © straight 


* James ii. 10. 

+ The girl is pregnant. 

tA certain humorous dream of his was then making a noise in the country 
side.—R. B, 


i E 
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Ye hae sae mony cracks an’ cants, * : 
And in your wicked, drucken rants, drunken frolics 
Ye mak a devil o’ the saunts, saints 
An’ fill them /ozx ; full 
And then their failings, flaws, an’ wants, 
Are a’ seen thro’, 


Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it! 
That holy robe, O dizza tear it! do not 
Spare’t for their sakes, wha aften wear it— 
The lads in black ; 
But your curst wit, when it comes near it, 
Rives ¢ aft their back. _ tears it from 


Think, wicked Sinner, wha ye’re skazthing : harming 
It’s just the ‘Blue-gown’ badge an’ claithing + 


O’ saunis; tak that, ye lea’e them naething pont 
To ken them by, : know 

frae ony unregenerate heathen, from 
Like you or I. 

I’ve sent you here some rhymin ware, 

A’ that I bargained for, an’ mazr ; all more 

Sae, when ye hae an hour to spare, so 

| I will expect, 

Yon sang ft ye’ll sen’t, wi’ caznze care, quiet 
And zo neglect. not 

Tho’ faith, sma’ heart ae I to sing! have 

My muse dow scarcely spread her wing ; can 


*You have so many stories and merry tales.—J. H. 

+ ‘‘Blue gowns’’ were an order of licensed beggars in Scotland, wearing a badge 
and a blue cloak or gown. They were called the king’s bedesmen. The prac- 
tice of appointing ‘“‘blue gowns”’ was discontinued in 1833, and the last survivor 


died in 1863. The Scotch clergy wear black gowns as their “ claithing.’’—J. H. 


{A song he had promised the author.—R. B. 
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I’ve play’d mysel a onie spring, fine tune 
An’ danc’d my fill! * 
I'd better gaen an’ saz’¢ the king, . served 


At Bunker’s Hill. 


Twas ae night lately, in my fun, 

I gaed a rovin wi’ the gun, f 

An’ brought a paztrick to the grun’— partridge ground 
A bonie hen ; 

And, as the twilight was begun, 
Thought zane wad ken, none would 


know 


The poor, wee thing was little hurt ; 


I stratket it a wee for sport, stroked _—iittle 

Ne’er thinkin they wad fash me for’t ; trouble 
But, Deil-ma-care ! 

Somebody tells the Joacher-court, kirk-session 
The hale affair. whole 

Some auld, us’d hands had ta’en a note, oldexperienced 

That szc a hen had got a shot; such 

I was suspected for the plot ; of 


I scorn’d to lee ; 
So gat the whissle o’ my groat, f 
An’ pay't the fee, 


But, by my gun, o’ guns the wale, choice 
An’ by my fouther an’ my hati, powder and shot 
An’ by my hen, an’ by her tail, 

I vow an’ swear! 
The game shall pay, owre moor an’ dale, 

For this, zest year. next 


*I have got myself into a nice mess.—J. H. 

+A sporting simile for unlicensed courting. 

t Was mulcted in or ordered to pay the penalty. Before the introduction of 
poor laws into Scotland, fornicators were fined by the kirk-session, the money 
going for behoof of the poor. In very early times the fine was a groat or qd. 
sterling, whence the word came to be synonymous with fine. Later the fine 
was a guinea, or higher according to the circumstances of the culprit.—J. H. 
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As soon’s the clockin-time is by, hatching-time 
An’ the wee pouts began to cry, pullets 
I—d, I’se hae sportin by an’ by, 

For my gowd guinea ; gold 
Tho’ I should herd the buckskin ye cows 


For’t, in Virginia ! * 


Trowth, they had muckle for to blame! mtruth much 
Twas neither broken wing nor limb, 
But twa-three draps about the wame, flank 
Scarce thro’ the feathers ; 
An’ baith a ‘‘yellow George’’ + to claim 
An’ ¢hole their blethers / ear abuse 


It Jets me ay as mad’s a hare; puts always 
So I can rhyme nor write nae mair ; 
But pennyworths again is fair, 

When time’s expedient: { 
Meanwhile I am, respected Sir, 

Your most obedient. 


[It would be interesting indeed to know what were the ‘“‘poems” 
which the bard transmitted to Rankine along with this epistle, 
and even to learn what particular song he had craved from his 
‘jolly correspondent. Adambhill is in Craigie parish, although lying 
within two miles west of Lochlea, which was a much inferior 
farm. The special trick referred to in the second stanza was 
that of filling a sanctimonious professor miserably drunk, by enter- 
taining him to a jorum of toddy at the farmhouse. The hot- 
water kettle had, by pre-arrangement, been primed with proof- 
whisky, so that the more water Rankine’s guest added to his 


toddy for the purpose of diluting it, the more potent the liquor 
became. 


*It was the custom to transport convicts to the “plantations” in Virginia. We 
have here, probably, the origin of the “poor whites’’ of that State.—J. H. 

+A gold guinea, so-called from bearing the impress of one of the Georges, 
kings of England.—j. H. 

¢t The poet here intimates that he means to ‘get even” with the Session by 
taking value for his guinea so soon as opportunity offers.—J. H. 
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Less reprehensible instances of his waggery were his ‘“ humor- 
ous dreams,’’ which the ready-witted farmer of Adamhill had con- 
veniently at hand to relate whenever he desired to help the 
progress of his argument, or to administer a rebuke. ] 


[A SEQUEL TO THE TWO FOREGOING.] 


A POET’S WELCOME TO HIS LOVE-BEGOT- 
TEN DAUGHTER, 


THE FIRST INSTANCE THAT ENTITLED HIM TO THE VEN- 
ERABLE APPELLATION OF FATHER. 


(STEWART, 1799, COMPARED WITH GLENRIDDELL MSS., 1874). 


THOU’s welcome, wean ; mzshanter fa’ me, pity 

If thoughts o’ thee, or yet thy mamie, of 

Shall ever daunton me or awe me, daunt 
My bonie lady, 

Or if I blush when thou shalt ca’ me call 


Tyta or daddie. 


Tho’ now they ca’ me fornicator, 
An’ tease my name in kzztry clatter, country gossip 
The mazr they talk, ’'m ent the better, more, known 


B’en let them clash ; talk 
An auld wife’s tongue’s a feckless matter weak 
To gie ane fash. trouble 


Welcome ! my bonie, sweet, wee dochter, daughter 


Tho’ ye come here a wee unsought for, little bit 
And tho’ your comin’ I hae fought for, 
Baith kirk and guezr ,;* choir 


Yet, by my faith, ye’ve xo unwrought for, you were not 
That I shall swear ! 


*A name for the kirk-session (before which fornicators appeared), from its 
often holding its meetings in the choir.—J. H. 
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Wee image o’ my bonie Betty, 
As fatherly I kiss and daut thee, fondia 
As dear, and near my heart I set thee, 
Wi’ as gude will 
As a’ the priests had seen me get thee all 
That’s out o’ h—Il. 


Sweet fruit o’ mony a merry dint, many 

My funny toil is now a’ Zznz, lost 

Sin’ thou cam to the warl’ ask/ent, illegitimately 
Which fools may scoff at ; 

In my last Jlack thy part’s be in’t coin 


The better ha’f o’t. 


Tho’ I should be the waur bestead, worse off for it 
Thou’s be as draw and bzenly clad, finely and comfortably 
And thy young years as nicely bred 

Wi? education, 
As ony brat o’ wedlock’s bed, 

In a’ thy station. 


Lord grant that thou may ay inherit 
Thy mither’s person, grace, an’ merit, 
An’ thy poor, worthless daddy’s spirit, 
Without his failins, 
’Twill please me mair to see thee heir it, 
Than stocket mazlens. well-stocked farms 


For if thou be what I wad hae thee, have 
And tak the counsel I shall gze thee, give 
Ill never rue my trouble wi’ thee— 

The cost nor shame o’t, 
But be a loving father to thee, 

And érag the name o’t. boast 
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[The heading to the above poem is that in the Glenriddell 
volume preserved in Liverpool; but the copy entered there in 
Burns’ autograph differs considerably from that first given to the 
world by Stewart. ‘The verses are differently arranged, and the 
poem contains two hitherto unpublished stanzas, besides an entire 
remodelling of the verse which is last in the Glenriddell copy, 
and the fifth in Stewart. By some inadvertency, as we suppose, 
Burns, in transcribing the poem, had omitted Stewart’s closing 
verse (the seventh in our text), which is so fine that it cannot 
be dispensed with. Through the kindness of Dr. Carruthers, of 
Inverness, we have been supplied with a copy of this poem which 
Burns presented to the aged Wm. Tytler, Esq., of Woodhouselee. 
It corresponds almost entirely with the Glenriddell version, and 
contains the stanza wanting there. That and other Burns’ MSS., 
to be hereafter noticed, are in the possession of Mr. Tytler’s “Same 
grandson, Colonel Fraser-Tytler, of Aldourie. \ 

The child—-born in Nov., 1784—was tenderly reared and Las eatad 
at Mossgiel under the care of the poet’s mother and sisters. 
When ‘Betty Burns” arrived at the age of twenty-one years, 
she received £200 as a marriage-portion out of a fund that had 
been subscribed for the widow and children of the bard. She 
bore a striking resemblance to her father, and became the wife 
of Mr. John Bishop, overseer at Polkemmet, Linlithgowshire, and 
died in December, 1816, at the age of thirty-two. We have heard 
nothing of her offspring or her descendants. 

The third and sixth stanzas are those that were brought to 
light in 1874 from the Glenriddell MSS. 

The public is now in possession of the complete poem, with 
the author’s last touches. ] ) 


SONG—O LEAVE NOVELS. 


(CURRIE, 1801.) 


O LEAVE novels,* ye Mauchline belles, 
Ye’re safer at your spinning-wheel ; 

Such witching books are baited hooks 
For rakish rooks like Rob Mossgiel ; 


* The Ayrshire pronunciation of novel is (or was) no-vel’, being, as is the case 
with many Scotch words, closer to the sound of the French original than seid 
Hnuglish pronunciation is.-J. H. 
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Your fine Tom Jones and Grandisons, 
They make your youthful fancies reel ; 
They heat your brains, and fire your veins, 
And then you’re prey for Rob Mossgiel. 


Beware a tongue that’s smoothly hung, 
A heart that warmly seems to feel ; 
That feeling heart but acts a part— 
’Tis rakish art in Rob Mossgiel. 
The frank address, the soft caress, 
Are worse than poisoned darts of steel ; 
The frank address, and politesse, 
Are all finesse in Rob Mossgiel. 


[This song contains excellent advice to the young women of 
Mauchline. It would have been well for at least one of those 
‘belles’? had she acted on the poet’s candid warning; but, accord- 
ing to the philosophy of a reverend biographer of Burns, whose 
observations are commended by Lockhart—‘‘To warn the young 
and unsuspecting of their danger, is only to stimulate their curi- 
osity.’? The warning, in that case, were better withheld.] 


FRAGMENT—THE MAUCHLINE LADY. 
(CROMEK, 1808.) 


WHEN first I came to Stewart Kyle, 
My mind it was za steady ; not 
Where’er I gaed, where’er I rade, went rode 
A tistress still I had ay: 


But when I came roun’ by Mauchline toun, 
Not dreadin anybody, 

My heart was caught, before I thought, 
And by a Mauchline lady. 


[If the Zpzstle to Davie was composed in January, 1785, then it 
follows that the poet’s first rencontre with Jean Armour was in the 
summer of 1784. The present fragment, in that case, must apply 
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to her. It is a free parody of the old song, “‘I had a horse and I 
had nae mair,’’ to which tune the author directs it to be set. 

““Stewart Kyle,’’ or Kyle-Stewart, is that part of the central dis- 
trict of Ayrshire which lies between the rivers Irvine and Ayr. 
The poet was originally of ‘“‘King Kyle,’ or Kyle-Carrick—the 
district between the Ayr and the Doon. He shifted to Stewart 
Kyle on leaving Mount Oliphant for Lochlea, in 1777.] 


FRAGMENT—MY GIRL SHE’S AIRY. 
Tune— Black Jock.” 


(ORIG. COMMON-PLACE BOOK, 1872.) 
[See Introduction to Common-place Book.] 
My girl she’s airy, she’s buxom and gay ; 
Her breath is as sweet as the blossoms in May ; 
A touch of her lips it ravishes quite: 
She’s always good natur’d, good humor’d, and free ; 
She dances, she glances, she smiles upon me; 
I never am happy when out of her sight. 


Her slender neck, her handsome waist, 
Her hair well curled, her stays well lac’d, 
Her taper white leg with . : , 
For her : : : : ; 

And O for the joys of a long winter night. 

[The above fragment of a song the poet records in his Com- 
mon-place Book, under date September, 1784. The editor of the 
printed copy of that curious MS. has noted that in the original 
there is some “defect,” where the blanks are filled up with 
asterisks. Had the fragment been recorded a year later, we 


might safely assume that Jean Armour was the “airy girl’? here 
sketched out.] 


THE BELLES OF MAUCHLINE. 
(CURRIE, 1800.) 
In Mauchline there dwells six proper young belles, 
The pride of the place and its neighborhood a’ ; 


Their carriage and dress, a stranger would guess, 
In London or Paris, they’d gotten it a’. 
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Miss Miller is fine, Miss Markland’s divine, 
Miss Smith she has wit, and Miss Betty is draw - tau 

There’s beauty and fortune to get wi’ Miss Morton, 
But Armour’s the jewel for me o’ them a’. 


[For the sake of the interest involved in whatever interested 
Burns, the after-history of the ‘‘six proper young belles,’ cata- 
logued by him in this little piece, has been traced and is here 
recorded. Miss Helen Miller married Burns’ friend, Dr. Macken- 
zie. The ‘divine’? Miss Markland was married to Mr. James 
Findlay, an officer of excise, first at Tarbolton, afterwards at 
Greenock. The witty Miss Jean Smith bestowed herself upon Mr. 
James Candlish, who, like Findlay, was a friend of Burns. The 
‘‘braw’”’? Miss Betty Miller became Mrs. Templeton; she was sister 
of No. 1, and died early in life. Miss Morton gave her “‘ beauty 
and fortune’’ to Mr. Paterson, a merchant in Mauchiine. Of Ar- 
mour’s history, Immortality has taken charge. The last survivor 
died in January, 1854; she was mother of the late Rev. Dr. Cand- 
lish, of Edinburgh, an eminent minister in the Free Church of 
Scotland, and latterly Principal of the Free Church College, Edin- 
burgh, who was laid beside his parents in Old Calton, at Edin- 
burgh, in October, 1873. ] 


EPITAPH ON A NOISY POLEMIC. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


BELOw ¢hzr stanes lie Jamie’s banes ; these 
O Death, it’s my opinion, 

Thou ne’er took such a Jdleth’rin b-tch _ blathering 
Into thy dark dominion ! 


[The subject of this versicle was James Humphrey, a jobbing 
snason, well-known in Mauchline and Tarbolton for his tendency 
to talk on matters of church doctrine. He used to hint that the 
poet had satirized him in revenge for being beaten by Humphrey 
in an argument. He died in 1844 at the advanced age of 86, an 
inmate of Faile poor’s-house; and many an alms-offering he earned 
in consequence of Burns’ epitaph. ] 

(He used to introduce himself to visitors, from whom he hoped 
to get a trifle, with: ‘Please, sir, ’'m ‘the bleth’rin bitch.’”— 


J. H.) 
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EPITAPH ON A HENPECKED SQUIRE. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


As father Adam first was fool’d, 
(A case that’s still too common,) 

Here lies a man a woman ruled 
The devil ruled the woman. 


EPIGRAM ON THE SAID OCCASION. 


O DEATH, had’st thou but spar’d his life, 
Whom we this day lament ! 


We freely wad exchanged the wife, would have 
And a been weel content. all 
Ev’n as he is, cauld in his graf, cold grave 
The swap we yet will do’t; exchange 
Tak thou the carlin’s carcass aff, off 


Thow se get the saul o? boot. You will _ sou! to boot 


ANOTHER. 


ONE Queen Artemisa, as old stories tell, 

When deprived of her husband she loved so well, 

In respect for the love and affection he show’d her, 
She reduced him to dust and she drank up the powder. 
But Queen Netherplace, of a diffrent complexion, 
When called on to order the fun’ral direction, 

Would have eat her dead lord, on a slender pretence, 
Not to show her respect, but—to save the expence ! 


[The three foregoing epigrams were directed against Mr. Camp- 
bell, of Netherplace, and his wife, whose house and grounds the 
poet daily passed on his way between Mossgiel and Mauchline. 
After publication in his first edition they were withdrawn. ] 
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ON TAM THE CHAPMAN. 
(ALDINE ED., 1839.) 


As Tam the chapman on a day, 

Wi? Death forgather'd by the way, met accidentally 
Weel pleas’d, he greets a wight so famous, 
And Death was za less pleas’d wi’ Thomas, xno 
Wha cheerfully lays down his pack, 

And there dlaws up a hearty crack: begins chat 
His social, friendly, honest heart 

Sae tickled Death, they could ~@ part; so not 
Sae, after viewing knives and garters, 

Death taks him hame to gze him quarters. give 


[This was first brought to life by William Cobbett, who printed it 
in his Magazine. It had been communicated to him by the sub- 
ject of the epitaph, by name Thomas Kennedy, then an aged 
person resident in London. He represented himself as having 
known the poet in very early life, in the neighborhood of Ayr, 
where both were born and brought up. Kennedy afterwards be- 
came a travelling agent for a mercantile house in a country 
town near Mauchline, where he renewed acquaintance with Burns. 
These lines were composed on Kennedy’s recovery from a severe 
illness. 

This trifle may have suggested to Burns the idea afterwards 
worked out in ‘‘ Death and Dr. Hornbook.’’] 


EPITAPH ON JOHN RANKINE. 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


AX day, as Death, that eruesome carl, grim fellow 
Was driving to the “ther warl’ the other 
A mixtie-maxtie motley squad, much mixed 
And mony a guilt-bespotted lad— 

Black gowns of each denomination, 

And thieves of every rank and station, 
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From him that wears the star and garter, 


To him that wzzd¢les in a halter: wriggles 
Ashamed himself to see the wretches, 
He mutters, g/owrzn at the bitches, staring 


‘‘By G—d Ill not be seen behint them, os 
Nor ’mang the sp’ritual core present them compeny} 
Without, at least, ae honest man, one 
To grace this d——d infernal clan!” 

By Adamhill* a glance he threw, 

‘‘T—d God!’’ quoth he, ‘‘I have it now; 
There’s just the man I want, i’ faith!” 

And quickly stoppit Rankine’s breath. 


[This is another in the same vein as the preceding. Cromek 
has observed that the first idea of the lines seems to have been 
suggested by Falstaff’s account of his ragged recruits :-—‘I’ll not 
march through Coventry with them, that’s flat!’ The piece would 
be as much to Rankine’s taste as a similar compliment, some 
few years thereafter, was relished by Capt. Grose.] 


LINES ON THE AUTHOR’S DEATH, 


WRITTEN WITH THE SUPPOSED VIEW OF BEING HANDED 
TQ RANKINE AFTER THE POET’S INTERMENT. 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


He who of Rankine sang, lies stiff and dead, 
And a green grassy hillock hides his head ; 
Alas! alas! a devilish change indeed. 


[These lines must be regarded as a counterpart to the poet’s 
elegy on himself, composed shortly afterwards, beginning,— 


‘Now Robin lies in his last lair, 
He’ll gabble rhyme and sing nae mair.’’] 


e 
al 


* The residence of his friend, John Rankine, to whom he addresses a famous 
“Hpistle.’—See p. 55.—J. H. 
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MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN: A DIRGE. 


(KILMARNOCK EpD., 1786.) 


WHEN chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One ev’ning, as I wander’d forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

I spied a man, whose aged step 
Seem’d weary, worn with care; 

His face was furrow’d o’er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 


‘Young stranger, whither wand’rest thou ?” 
Began the rev’rend sage ; 
“Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain, 
Or youthful pleasure’s rage ? 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes, 
Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me to mourn 
The miseries of man. 


‘‘ The sun that overhangs yon moors, 

Out-spreading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labor to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride ;— 

I’ve seen yon weary winter-sun 
Twice forty times return ; 

And ev’ry time has added proofs, 
That man was made to mourn. 


‘‘O man! while in thy early years, 
How prodigal of time ! 
Mis-spending all thy precious hours— 
Thy glorious, youthful prime ! 
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Alternate follies take the sway ; 
Licentious passions burn ; 

Which tenfold force gives Nature’s law, 
That man was made to mourn. 


*“ Took not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood’s active might ; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 
Supported is his right: 

But see him on the edge of life, 
With cares and sorrows worn ; 

Then Age and Want—oh ! ill-match’d pait— 
Shew man was made to mourn. 


** A few seem favorites of fate, 
In pleasure’s lap carest ; 7 
Yet think not all the rich and great 
Are likewise truly blest: 
But oh! what crowds in ev’ry land, 
All wretched and forlorn, 
Thro’ weary life this lesson learn, 
_ ‘That man was made to mourn ! 


‘Many and sharp the num’rous ills 

Inwoven with our frame! 

More pointed still we make ourselves, 
Regret, remorse, and shame ; 

And man, whose heav’n-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn,— 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! 


‘See yonder poor, o’erlabor’d wight, 
So abject, mean, and vile, 


Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil; 
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And see his lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful, tho’ a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 


** If I’m design’d yon lordling’s slave— 

By Nature’s law design’d— 

Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty or scorn? 

Or why has man the will and pow’r 
To make his fellow mourn? 


** Yet, let not this too much, my son, 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 

This partial view of human-kind 
Is surely not the last ! 

The poor, oppressed, honest man 
Had never, sure, been born, 

Had there not been some recompense ~ 
To comfort those that mourn ! 


‘OQ Death! the poor man’s dearest friend, 

The kindest and the best! 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest! 

The great, the wealthy fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure torn ; 

But, oh! a blest relief for those 
That weary-laden mourn !”’ 


{This solemn composition has “chill November” in its intro- 
ductory line, but the author’s record of it in the Common-place 
Book is dated ‘‘ August.’? That document comes to a sudden close 
in October, 1785, so that we are forced to regard this as a com- 
position of November, 1784. He there styles it “A SONG,” to 
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the tune of ‘‘ Peggy Bawn.’’ The present generation knows some- 
what of a modern song and tune called ‘‘ Molly Bawn,” but few 
alive ever heard of the air thus referred to, whose querulous 
notes lent their impulse to the mind of Burns, while he com- 
posed those stanzas. A lovely spot called ‘“‘ Haugh,” a mile or 
more below Mauchline, near where the Lugar fiows into the river 
Ayr, is pointed out as the locality indicated by the poet in his 
opening verse. In one of his letters to Mrs. Dunlop, Burns 
writes :—‘‘I had an old grand-uncle with whom my mother lived 
in her girlish years; the good old man was long blind ere he 
died, during which time his highest enjoyment was to sit down 
and cry, while my mother would sing the simpie old song, ‘The 
Life and Age of Man.’” In Southey’s Doctor we find him thus 
referring to the present poem, and its connection with the above 
pathetic incident :—‘‘It is certain that this old song was in Burns’ 
mind when he composed to the same cadence those well-known 
stanzas of which the burthen is ‘Man was made to mourn.’ 
But the old blind man’s tears were tears of piety, not of regret; 
while he thus listened and wept, his heart was not so much in 
the past as his hopes were in the future. Burns must have 
been conscious in his better hours (and he had many such) that 
he inherited the feeling—if not the sober piety—which is so 
touchingly exemplified in this family anecdote.’’] 


[oe TWA AERDS; OR, THE-HOLY 7ULYI/EZ. 


pastors quarrel 
AN UNCO MOURNFUW’ TALE. a very 


(STEWART AND MEIKLE’S TRACTS, 1799.) 


** Blockheads with reason, wicked wits abhor, 
But fool with fool is barbarous civil war.’’—PopE, 


O a’ ye pious godly flocks, 

Weel fed on pastures orthodox, 

Wha now will keep you /rae the fox, from 
Or worrying tykes ? dogs 

Or wha will ¢ext the waz/s an’ crocks, guard mroayiene 
About the dykes ? fences mutacin 


The twa best herds in a’ the wast, west (Ayrshire) 
That e’er ga’e gospel horn a blast gave 
zr. F 
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These five an’ twenty simmers past— 


Oh, dool to tell! sorrow 
Hae had a bitter black ozd-cast quarrel 
Atween themsel. between 
O, Moodie, man, an’ wordy Russell, worthy 


How could you raise so vile a bustle; 

Yell see how ‘‘new-light’’ herds * will whistle, 
An think it fine! 

The L—’s cause ne’er gat sic a twistle, 
Sin’ I hae min’. remember 


O, sirs! whae’er wad hae expeckit 

Your duty ye wad sae negleckit, 

Ye wha were ne’er by lairds respeckit 
To wear the plaid ; 

But by the brutes themselves eleckit, 
To be their guide.f 


What flock wi’ Moodie’s flock could rank, 

Sae hale and hearty every shank, 

Nae poison’d soor Arminian stank sour _ pool 
He let them taste ; 

Frae Calvin’s well, ay clear they drank,— 
O, sic a feast ! 


The thummart, willcat, brock, an’ todt 
Weel kend his voice thro’ a’ the wood, well knew 
He smell’d their z/#a hole an’ road, each and every 
| Baith out and in; both 
An’ weel he lik’d to shed their bluid, 
An’ sell their skin. 


* The new-light herds ‘were the moderate,’’ 7. e. less or more Arminian or 
rationalistic section of the clergy of the Scottish church ; the “auld light’? con- 
stituted the Evangelical or strongly Calvinistic party. The distinction continues 
yet under the names Moderate and Evangelical.—J. H. 

+ Were not appointed by patrons, but chosen by the flock.—J, H. 

t Polecat, wildcat, badger and fox. Thummart is a corruption of foumart or 
foul-martin, so called from its smell.—J. H. 
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What herd like Russell tell’d his tale; 
His voice was heard thro’ muir and dale,* 


He kenn’d the L—’s sheep, z/ka tail, every 
Owre a’ the height ; 
An’ saw giz they were sick or hale, whether 


At the first sight. 


He fime a mangy sheep could scrub, well 
Or nobly fg the gospel club, swing 
And ‘‘new-light’’ herds could nicely drub, 
Or pay their skin ; 3 
Could shake them o’er the burning aud, hole 
Or heave them in. 


Szc twa—O! do I live to see’t, Such two 
Sic famous twa should disagree’t, 
And names, like ‘‘villain,’’ ‘‘ hypocrite,” 
lk ither gv en, Each other given 
While ‘‘new-light’’ herds, wi’ laughin spite, 
Say neither’s lien! neither lies 
A’ ye wha éent the gospel fauld, guard fold 


There’s Duncan} deep, an’ Peeblest shawl’, shattow 
But chiefly thou, apostle Auld, § 
We trust in thee, 
That thou wilt work them, hot an’ cauld, cold 
Till they agree. 


Consider, sirs, how we're beset ; 
There’s scarce a new herd that we get, 


But comes /rae ’mang that cursed set from 
I winna name ; will not 
I hope frae heav’n to see them yet 
In fiery flame. 


* Russell’s voice could be heard a mile off. 
7 Rev. Dr. Duncan, of Dundonald. 

tRev. Wm. Peebles, Newton-on-Ayr. 
2Rev. Wm. Auld, of Mauchline. 
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Dalrymple* has been lang our /ae, foe 
M’Gillt has wrought us mezkle wae, much woe 
An’ that curs’d rascal ca’d M’Quhae, f named 


An’ darth the Shaws, § both 
That aff hae made us black an’ dlae, often _ due 
Wi’ vengefu’ paws. 


Auld Wodrow|] lang has hatch’d mischief ; 

We thought ay death wad bring relief, 

But he has gotten, to our grief, 
Ane to succeed him, ** 

A chield wha’ll soundly duff our beef; drub us 
I mezkie dread him. much 


And mony a ane that I could tell, 

Wha fain would openly rebel, 

Forby turn-coats amang oursel, besides 
There’s Smith}t for ave; one 

I doubt he’s but a grey xzck guzll, soft goose quill 
An’ that yell fin’. you will find 


O! a’ ye flocks o’er a’ the hills, 


By mosses, meadows, moors, an’ /ed/s, uplands 
Come, join your counsel and your skills 
To cowe the lairds, humble 


An’ get the brutes the power themsels 
To chuse their herds. 


Then Orthodoxy yet may prance, 
An’ Learning in a woody dance, gibbet-halter 


*Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, of Ayr. He baptized Burns. 

+Rev. Dr. M’Gill, colleague of Dr. Dalrymple. 

{Minister of St. Quivox. 

@Dr. Andrew Shaw, of Craigie, and Dr. David Shaw, of Coylton. 

| Dr. Peter Woodrow, of Tarbolton. 

** Rev, John M’Math, a young assistant and successor to Woodrow. 

tt Rev. George Smith, of Galston, here and in “The Holy Fair” claimed as 
friendly to the “‘new-light’’ party; but cried down in “ The Kirk’s Alarm,” 
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An’ that fe cur ca’d ‘‘common-sense,’’ * keen 
That bites sae sazr, so sore 
Be banish’d o’er the sea to France: 
Let him bark there.+ 


Then Shaw’s an’ D’rymple’s eloquence, 

M’Gill’s close nervous excellence, 

M’Quhae’s pathetic manly sense, 
An’ guid M’ Math, 

Wi’? Smith, wa thro’ the heart can glance,t who 
May a’ pack af. off 


[The author, in alluding to this poem in his autobiography, 
gives it no title such as that by which it is now distinguished. 
He calls it ‘“‘a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between two 
reverend Calvinists,’ and tells us that it was the first of his 
poetic offspring that saw the light. He does not mean the 
“light of print,’ but of circulation in manuscript. In our head- 
ing we give three titles, taken respectively from various printed 
copies; for we are not aware that any holograph copy exists 
except the one in the British Museum, which calls it ‘The 
Holy Tulyie.”’ 

In regard to its date, we suspect that Chambers, in placing it 
under April, 1785, has no authority beyond a fancied connection 
between this poem and the epistle to Wm. Simson, of May 
1785. The reader has been already prepared, by the author’s 
outburst against clerical hypocrisy in the Epistle to Rankine, to 
find him writing shortly thereafter in the same vein. Lockhart 
tells us—as from personal knowledge—that Burns personaily wit- 
nessed in open court the unseemly contention between the ‘twa 
herds,’’—to wit, the Rev. John Russell of Kilmarnock, and the 
Rev. Alex. Moodie, of Riccarton. If so, the ecclesiastical court 
records may throw light upon the date. Meanwhile, we assume 
that the affair happened prior to the close of 1784.] 


* ‘““Common-sense ’’ was, and is, claimed as the attribute of the ‘“ new-light” 
or rationalistic party. i 

+ The poem ends here in the MS. 

tIn the Tract, 1799, this line reads,—‘‘ Wha through the heart can brawly 
gilance,’? and thus the compliment to Smith is dispensed with, and turned in 
favor of M’Math. 
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EPISTLE TO DAVIE, A BROTHER PORT. 


JANUARY. 
(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


WHILE winds /rae off Ben-Lomond blaw, trom 
An’ bar the doors wi’ drivin’ snaw, 

An’ hing us owre the ingle, spree ie tos 
I set me down to pass the time, 


An’ spin a verse or twa o’ rhyme, 


In hamely, westlin jingle : west country 
While frosty winds blaw in the drift, 
Ben to the chimla lug, into chimney corner 
I grudge a wee the great-folk’s gift, little 
That live sae dzen an’ snug: so comfortably 
I ¢ent less, and want less care 
Their roomy fire-side ; 
But hanker, and canker, envy and grudge > 


To see their cursed pride. 


It’s hardly in a body’s pow’r, 
To keep, at times, frae being sour, 
To see how things are shard; distributed 


: . good fellows ) 
How best a’ chzels are whyles in want, ~ sometimes! 


While coofs on countless thousands blockheads 

vant, rampage 

And ken na how to ware’t ; know not spend it 

But Davie, lad, ne’er fash your head, trouble 

Tho’ we hae little gear ; wealth 
We're fit to win our daily bread, ~ 

As lang’s we're hale and fier: whole and sound 

‘* Mair spier na, nor fear na,’?* more ask not 

Auld age ne’er mind a feg; fig 


*Ramsay.—R. &. 
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The last o’t, the warst o’t, worst of it 
Is only but to beg.* 


To lye in kilns and barns at e’en, 

When Janes are craz’d, and dluzd is thin,bones blood 
Is, doubtless, great distress ! 

Yet then content could make us blest ; 

Ev’n then, sometimes, we’d snatch a taste 
Of truest happiness. 


The honest heart that’s free /rae a’ from all 
Intended fraud or guile, 
However Fortune kick the da’, ball 


Has ay some cause to smile ; 
Ar’ mind still, you'll find still, 
A comfort this nae sma ; small 
Nae mair then, we’ll care then, 
Nae farther we can fa’. we cannot fall lower 


What tho’, like commoners of air, 
We wander out, we know not where, 
But either house or hal’, without 
Yet nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 
The sweeping vales, an’ foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies deck the ground, 
And blackbirds whistle clear, 
With honest joy our hearts will bound, 
To see the coming year: 
On draes when we please then, heights 
We'll sit an’ sowth a tune; whistle softly 
Syne thyme tz? t, we'll time till’t, suateals: 
An’ sing’t when we hae done. 


*In Burns’ time there were no poor-laws in Scotland, and the only resource 
that old or disabled destitute persons had was beggary. As poor people in gen- 
eral did not know but that they might come to this theruselves, beggars were 
much more considerately and familiarly treated than they are now. They were 
regarded simply as beaten in the struggle with the world, not as disgraced.— 


J. &. 
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It’s no in titles nor in rank ; 
It’s no in wealth like Lon’on bank, 
To purchase peace and rest: 
It’s no in makin muckle, mair ; much into more 
It’s no in books, it’s no in lear, learning 
To make us truly blest : 
If happiness hae not her seat 
An’ centre in the breast, 
We may be wise, or rich, or great, 
But never can be blest ; 
Nae treasures nor pleasures 
Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart ay’s the part ay 
That makes us right or wrang. 


Think ye, that szc as you and I, such 
Wha drudge an’ drive thro’ wet and dry, 
Wi?’ never ceasing toil; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely ¢ext us in their way, notice 
As hardly worth their while? 
Alas! how oft in haughty mood, 
God’s creatures they oppress ! 
Or else, neglecting a’ that’s good, © 
They riot in excess ! 
Baith careless and fearless 
Of either heaven or hell ; 
Esteeming, and deeming 
It a an idle tale! all 


Then let us cheerfu’ acquiesce, 

Nor make our scanty pleasures less, 
By pining at our state: 

And, even should misfortunes come, 

I, here wha sit, Zae met wi’? some— have 
An’s thankfw’ for them yet, and am 
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They gze the wit of age to youth ; give 
They let us ken oursel Ps know ourselves 
They make us see the naked truth— 
The real guzd and ill: good 


Tho’ losses an’ crosses 
Be lessons right severe, 
There’s wit there, ye’ll get there, 
Ye’ll find nae other where. 


But ¢ent me, Davie, ace o’ hearts! attend to me 
(To say aught less wad wrang the cartes, cards 
And flatt’ry I detest) 
This life has joys for you and I; 
An’ joys that riches ne’er could pee 
An’ joys the very best. 
“nere’s a’ the Poe o’ the heart, 
The lover an’ the frien’ ; 
Ye hae your Meg, your fe part, 
And I my darling Jean ! 
It warms me, it charms me, 
To mention but her name: 
It heats me, it deefs me, enkindles 
An’ sets me a’ on flame! 


O all ye Pow’rs who rule above! 
O Thou whose very self art love! 
Thou know’st my words sincere ! 
The life-blood streaming thro’ my heart, 
Or my more dear immortal part, 
Is not more fondly dear ! 
When heart-corroding care and grief 
Deprive my soul of rest, 
Her dear idea brings relief, 
And solace to my breast. 
Thou Being, All-seeing, 
© hear my fervent pray’: 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peculiar care! 
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All hail; ye tender feelings dear ! 
The smile of love, the friendly tear, 
The sympathetic glow ! 
Long since, this world’s thorny ways 
Had number’d out my weary days, 
Had it not been for you ! 
Fate still has blest me with a friend, 
In ev’ry care and ill; 
And oft a more endearing band— 
A tie more tender still. 
It lightens, it brightens 
The tenebrific scene, 
To meet with, an’ greet with 
My Davie, or my Jean! 


O how that Name inspires my style! 

The words come skelpfim, rank an’ file, hurrying on 
Amarst before I ken / almost § know 

The ready measure rins as fine, 

As Phoebus an’ the famous Nine 


Were glowrin owre my pen. staring 
My spavet Pegasus will limp, spavined 
Till ance he’s fairly het; hot 


And then he’ll Az/ch, and séz/t, an’ jimp, ae Rhinw 


And rina an unco Jee } run uncommon fast 
But least then the beast then 
Should rue this hasty ride, 

Pll light now, and azght now wipe down 

His sweaty, wzzend hide. shrunken 


[The date of this poem is January, 1785, and itis headed by 
Burns ‘‘An Epistle to Davie, a Brother Poet, Lover, Ploughman 
and Fiddler.’ This Davie was David Sillar, one year younger 
than Burns, and also the son of a small farmer near Tarbolton. 
He removed to Irvine before the poet published his first edition. 
Smitten with the spirit of emulation, he also printed a volume 
of rhyming ware, which appeared in 1789, and Burns, then at 
Ellisland, helped him to his utmost in procuring subscribers. 
‘‘Davie”? did not make a fortune by. the sale of his book; but 
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he applied himself earnestly to business, first as a grocer, and 
thereafter as a schoolmaster. Eventually he became a councillor, 
and latterly a magistrate, of Irvine, and survived till 1830, much 
respected, and possessed of considerable means. 

The poem exhibits Burns in the full blossom of attachment to 
his Jean. It was not the fate of Sillar to obtain the hand of 
his ‘‘Meg”’ referred to in the Epistle: she was Margaret Orr, 
a servant at Stair House. ] 


HOLY WILLIE’S PRAYER. 


‘‘And send the godly in a pet to pray.’’—Popr. 
(STEWART AND MEIKLE’S TRACTS, 1799.) 


ARGUMENT.—Holy Willie was a rather oldish bachelor elder, 
in the parish of Mauchline, and much and justly famed for 
that polemical chattering which ends in tippling orthodoxy, 
and for that spiritualized bawdry which refines to liquorish 
devotion. In a sessional process with a gentleman in Mauch- 
line—a Mr. Gavin Hamilton—AHoly Willie and his priest, 
Father Auld, after full hearing in the presbytery of Ayr, 
came off but second best, owing partly to the oratorical 
powers of Mr. Robert Aiken, Mr. Hamilton’s counsel; but 
chiefly to Mr. Hamilton’s being one of the most irreproacha- 
ble and truly respectable characters in the county. On losing 
his process, the muse overheard him [Holy Willie] at his 
devotions, as follows :— 


O TxHou, who in the heavens does dwell, 
Who, as it pleases best Thysel, 
Sends ane to heaven an’ ten to hell, 

A’ for Thy glory, 


And no for oxy gude or ill any 
They’ve done afore Thee !* pose 


*%t is amusing and instructive to note how differently the respective biogra- 
phers of the poet have expressed their sentiments regarding this powerful pro- 
duction. The Rev. Hamilton Paul and the Rev. Hately Waddell seem to invite 
the friends of religion to bless the memory of the poet who took such a judi- 
cious method of ‘leading the liberal mind to a rational view of the nature of 
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I bless and praise Thy matchless might, 

When thousands Thou hast left in night, 

That I am here afore Thy sight, before 
For gifts an’ grace 

A burning and a shining light 
To a’ this place. 


What was I, or my generation, 
That I should get szc exaltation, such 
I wha deserve most just damnation who 
For broken laws, 
Five thousand years ere my creation, 
Thro’ Adam’s cause. 


When /rae my mither’s womb I fell, from 
Thou might hae plungéd me in hell, 
To gnash my gums, to weep and wail, 
In burnin lakes, 
Where damned devils roar and yell, 
Chain’d to their stakes. 


Yet I am here a chosen sample, 
To show Thy grace is great and ample; 


prayer.’’ Dr. Waddell says that the poem ‘‘implies no irreverence whatever on 
the writer’s part; but on the contrary, manifests his own profoundest detestation 
of, and contempt for, every variety of imposture in the name of religion.” His 
brother divine regards the poem as “‘ merely a metrical version of every prayer 
that is offered up by those who call themselves of the pure reformed church of 
Scotland.’”’ Motherwell, on the other hand, styles it ‘‘by far the most repre- 
hensible of Burns’ pieces, and one which should never have been written.” 
Cunningham timidly shelters himself behind the words of Sir Walter Scott, by 
calling it a ‘‘too daring poem,” and ‘‘a piece of satire more exquisitely severe 
than any which Burns ever afterwards wrote.’’ Chambers describes it as “a 
satire nominally aimed at Holy Willie, but in reality a burlesque of the extreme 
doctrinal views of the party to which that hypocrite belonged.’”’ Many will 
agree with Sir Harris Nicolas in saying that ‘‘the reverend admirers of the 
poem appear to have compounded with their consciences for being pleased with 
a piece showing little veneration for religion itself, because it ridicules the mis- 
taken zeal of an opposite sect.” 

(However regarded by Burns’ biographers, this is one of the best known and 
most frequently quoted of his poems.—J. H.) 
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I’m here a pillar o’ Thy temple, of 
Strong as a rock, 

A guide, a buckler, and example, — 
To @ thy flock. all 


O L—d, Thou sexs what zeal I bear, knowest 
When drinkers drink, an’ swearers swear, 
An’ singin’ there, an’ dancin’ here, 
Wi? great and sma’; 
For I am keepit by Thy fear 
Free /rae them a’. from 


But yet, O L—d! confess I must, 
At times I'm /ash’d wi’ fleshly lust: __ troublea 
An’ sometimes, too, in warldly trust, worldly 
Vile self gets in; 
But Thou remembers we are dust, 
Defil’d wi? sin. 


O L—d! yestreen, ‘Thou kens, wi’ Meg—yester-even 
Thy pardon I sincerely beg, 
OQ! may’t ne’er be a livin plague 
To my dishonor, 
An’ I'll ne’er lift a lawless leg 
Again upon her. 


Besides, I farther maun allow, must 
Wi’ Leezie’s lass, three times I trow— 
But L—d, that Friday I was /oz, full 


When I came near her ; 
Or else, Thou kens, Thy servant true 
Wad never steer her. disturb 


Maybe Thou lets this fleshly thorn perhaps 
Buffet Thy servant e’en and morn, 
Lest he owve proud and high shou’d turn, too 
That he’s sae gifted : 
If sae, Thy han’ maun e’en be borne, 
Until Thou lift it. 
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L—d, bless Thy chosen in this place, 

For here Thou hast a chosen race: 

But G—d confound their stubborn face, 
An’ blast their name, 


Wha bring Thy elders to disgrace 
An’ public shame. 


L—d, mind Gaw’n Hamilton’s deserts : Gavin 
He drinks, an’ swears, an’ plays at carts, cards 
Yet has sae mony takin arts, 

Wi’ great and sma’, 
Frae G—d’s ain priest the people’s hearts 

He steals awa. 


An’ when we chasten’d him therefor, pein 
Thou kens how he bred sic a splore, ridicule 
As set the warld in a roar 

O’ laughing at us;— 
Curse Thou his basket and his store, 

Kail an’ potatoes. 


L—d, hear my earnest cry and pray’y, . 
Against that Presbyt’ry o’ Ayr; 
Thy strong right hand, L—d, make it bare 
Upo’ their heads ; 
L—d visit them, an’ dinna spare, 
For their misdeeds, 


O L—d, my G—d! that glib-tongu’d Aiken, * 
My vera heart and flesh are quakin, 
To think how we stood sweatin, shakin, 
An’ pd: wi’ dread, 
While he, wi’ hingin lip an’ szakzn, ectiiugh 
Held up his head. 


eee 


*An eloquent Ayr lawyer, who argued his brother practitioner’s (Hamilton's) 
case before the Presbytery. SEE ARGUMENT.—J. H. 
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L—d, in Thy day o’ vengeance try him, 
L—d, visit them wha did employ him, 
And pass not in Thy mercy by them, 
Nor hear their pray’r, 
But for Thy people’s sake destroy them, 
An’ dinna spare. do not 


But, L—d, remember me an’ mine 

Wi’ mercies temporal an’ divine, 

That I for grace an’ gear may shine, wealth 
Excell’d by zane, none 


And a’ The glory shall be thine, 
Amen, Amen! 


[The “‘Argument,’? or introduction, printed at the head of this 
poem, is from the bard’s own pen. It is prefixed to the copy in- 
serted in the Glenriddell volume at Liverpool. ‘This enables us 
with some certainty to decide that the early part of the year 1785 
was the date of the composition. The ‘‘sessional process” re- 
ferred to really commenced in August, 1784, just before the annual 
celebration of the communion at Mauchline, when the name of 
Gavin Hamilton, friend and landlord of the poet, was included in 
a list of members who were threatened to be debarred from the 
communion table for “habitual neglect of church ordinances.” 
Hamilton, believing that he himself was the party chiefly aimed 
at, addressed an angry letter to the kirk session, telling them 
that they had no just grounds of offence against him, and that 
they must be conscious of proceeding purely on “private pique 
and ill-nature.’? Hamilton, finding the kirk session obstinate, and 
inclined to treat him still more offensively, appealed to the pres- 
bytery of Ayr for protection, and in January, 1785, he obtained 
a decree of that court ordering the erasure of the session min- 
utes complained of. It was at this stage—as we apprehend— 
that the muse of Burns ‘‘overheard Holy Willie at his devo- 
tions;’? but that personage did not content himself with 
‘prayers’? merely, for Auld and his confederates refused to obey 
the presbyterial order, and made appeal to the Synod. ‘The pro- 
cess there did not close till July, 1785, when the affair was 
compromised by Hamilton’s acceptance of a certificate from his 
kirk session, granting him to be “free from all ground of church 
censure.” 

In the complete ‘‘Prayer’” there are seventeen stanzas, the 
sixth of which is rarely found in the later manuscripts; perhaps 
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because Burns felt it to be rather a weak verse, and excluded 
it in transcribing. It is not in Stewart and Meikle’s ‘Tracts, 
1799, nor in Stewart’s volume, 1801; but it appears in his second 
edition, 1802, It is amusing to notice how the various editors 
have dealt with the text. The Rev. Hamilton Paul gives it pure 
and uncastrated, excluding only the szrth verse, of the existence 
of which he might not be aware. Cunningham omits verses 
sixth and eighth, and corrupts the jif/teenth. Motherwell gives 
all the seventeen verses, but his /fiffeenth stanza is the ‘ Dum- 
fries version,’ of which we shall presently speak. Chambers 
omits the sixth, eighih and ninth verses, besides repeating Cun- 
ningham’s corruption of verse /ifteenth. ‘The Glenriddell MS. 
adopts what we have termed the ‘‘Dumfries version’? of the 
jifteenth stanza. The poet’s friends in that county stumbled at 
the word ‘‘snakin,’? which, in the text, has a meaning the very op- 
posite of the English word sxeaking. To please them, he altered 
the structure and effect of the stanza, so that the word objected to 
has the ordinary meaning of the word ‘“‘sneaking,’”’ but only pro- 
nounced as an Irishman might—‘‘szakin’.”’ The following is the 
altered stanza, and the reader may decide for himself whether it 
or the Ayrshire version is the better one :— 


“Oo L—d, my G—d, that glib-tongued Aiken! 
My very heart and flesh are quaking, 
To think how I sat sweating, shaking, 
And p—ss’d wi’ dread, 
While Auld, wi’ hinging lip, gaed sneaking, 
And hid his head!” 


The motto from Pope is found only in MS. of this poem 
‘made in Dumfries. The same observation applies to the motto 
prefixed to the Zwa Herds.] 


EPITAPH ON HOLY WILLIE. 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


HERE Holy Willie’s sazr worn clay sore 
Taks up its last abode ; | 

His saul has ¢a’en some other way, soul taken 
I fear, the left-hand road. 
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Stop! there he is, as sure’s a gun, 
Poor, silly body, see him ; 

Nae wonder he’s as black’s the grumz,  grouna 
Observe wha’s standing wi’ him. 


Your brunstane devilship, I see, brimstone 
Has got him there before ye ; 

But haud your nine-tail cat a wee, a little 
Till axzce you’ve heard my story. once 


Your pity I will not implore, 
For pity ye have nane ; 
Justice, alas! has gz’ex him o’er, given 
And mercy’s day is gane. past 


But hear me, Sir, deil as ye are, 
Look something to your credit : eae 
A coof like him wad stain your name, would 
If it were kent ye did it. known 


[This ‘““Epitaph’? is a poor performance, compared with the 
main poem; and the author would seem to have been sensible 
of this when he refrained from transcribing it into the Glen- 
riddell volume along with the ‘‘Prayer.” It was not published 
till two years after the latter made its first appearance, and we 
are not aware that it now exists in the poet’s autograph. The 
name of the hero of these biting satires was William Fisher, a 
leading elder in the parish church of Mauchline. Its kirk ses- 
sion, in 1785, consisted of three active members—Rev. William 
Auld, Mr. John Sillars, and ‘Holy Willie.’ In cases of disci- 
pline, the reverend incumbent, as moderator, first expressed his 
opinion, and foreshadowed judgment: William Fisher would ob- 
sequiously second the minister in the words, “I say wi’ you, 
Mr. Auld—what say you, Mr. Sillars?’? The latter might either 
agree or dissent, for it made no difference, he being a hopeless 
minority in a court like that. Such is the account of ‘‘Daddie 
Auld’s”? session given by Dr. Waddell, on the authority of locai 
reminiscences gleaned by him in the district. 

Burns, in a poem produced in 1789, refers to his ancient foe, 
William Fisher, in these words :— 


“Holy Will, holy Will, there was wit in your skull, 
When ye pilfer’d the alms of the poor.” 
I, G 
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It appears that the sins of the hoary hypocrite rapidly found 
him out. The date of his death we have not ascertained, but his 
exit was quite in character; for he died in a ditch by the road- 
side, into which he had fallen on his way home from a debauch. 
Father Auld and he repose in Mauchline kirkyard, almost side by 
side, the inscription on the miunister’s tablet recording that he 
died ot 12th December, 1791, in his 81st year.] 


DEATH AND DOCTOR HORNBOOK, 
A TRUE STORY. 


(EDINBURGH EDITION, 1787.) 


SoME books are lies /frae end to end, from 

And some great lies were never penn’d: 

Ev’n ministers they hae been enn’ d, known 
In holy rapture, 

A rousing whid at times to vend, startling fib 


And zat wi? Scripture. confirm it 


But this that I am gauz to tell, going 
Which lately on a night befel, : 
Is just as true’s the Deil’s in hell 
Or Dublin city: 
That e’er he nearer comes oursel to ourselves 
'S a muckle pity. great 


The clachan yill had made me canty, vitlageate happy 
I was na fou, but just had plenty ; full 
I stacher'd whyles, but yet took tent ay pei 
| To free the ditches; avoid 
An’ hillocks, stanes, an’ bushes, keun’d ay knew 


Frae ghazsts an’ witches. ghosts 


The rising moon began to glowre stare fixedly 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre: over the top of 
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To count her horns,* wi’ a’ my pow’r, 
I set mysel ; 
But whether she had three or four, 
I cow’d za tell. not 


I was come round about the hill, 
An’ ¢odiin down on Willie’s mill,f — watking totteringty 
Setting my staff wi’ a’ my skill, 

To keep me szcker; steady and safe 
Tho’ leeward whyles, against my will, sowand then 


I took a bicker. made a lurch 
I there wi’ Something did forgather, —_—_ encounter 
That pat me in an eerie swither ; dismal hesitancy 
An’ awfw’ scythe, out-owre ae shouther, shoulder 
Clear-dangling, hang ; 
A three-tae’d leister on the ither salmon-spear 


Lay, large an’ lang. 


Its stature seem’d lang Scotch ells twa, 
The queerest shape that e’er I saw, 
For fient a wame it had ava; belly at all 
And then its shanks, 
They were as thin, as sharp an’ sma’ 
As cheeks 0’ bvanks.} wooden bridie 


‘ Gutd-een,’ quo’ I; ‘Friend! hae ye been good-evening 
) } bs 

mawin, mowing 

«£When ither folk are busy sawzn/?§ sowing 


*Cumnock hills lie southeast from Tarbolton; and hence, it is argued by Dr. 
Waddell, the moon could not be seen in crescent from the poet’s standpoint. 
The learned critic has forgot the ‘“‘clachan yill.” 

+ Willie’s Mili, a mill near Tarbolton, on the river Faile, occupied by William 
Muir, a crony of Burns, and whose name appears as a subscriber to the Edin- 
burgh edition of his poems.—J. H. 

{ Waddell, on the authority of a local informant, says that Death, as weil as 
Hornbook, had a local antitype—Hugh Reid, of the Lochlans, ‘‘a long ghaist- 
like body, wi howe chafts and sma’ shank-banes, whase deformities were weel 
seen for he wure short knee-breeks, thin stockings and muckle shoon.” Burns 
‘‘forgathered’’ with him that night ‘“abune” Willie’s Mill, and kent wha it was 
fu’ brawly.’’—J. H. 

2 This rencontre happened in seed-time, 1785.—. 2B. 
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It seem’d to mak a kind o’ san,’ stand 
But naething spak ; 

At length, says I, ‘Friend! whare ye gaun ? going 
‘Will ye go back? 


It spak right owe,—‘My name is Death, _hottow 
‘But be na’ fley’d.’—Quoth I, ‘Guid faith, atarmed 
‘Ye’re may be come to stap my breath; 
‘But dent me, d2llze ; attend friend 
‘I ved ye weel, tak care 0’ skatth, counsel = harm 
‘See, there’s a gully/ — clasp-knife 


‘Gudeman,’ quo’ he, ‘put up your whzttle, knife 
‘I’m no design’d to try its mettle ; 


‘But it i did, I wad be &7zttle dangerously apt 
‘To be mzsleard ; mischievous 

‘I wad na mind it, no that spittle 
Out-owre my beard.’ * over 


‘Weel, weel!’ says I, ‘a bargain be’t ; eo 

‘Come, gies your hand, an’ sae we're gree’ Z agreed 

“We'll ease our shanks an’ tak a seat— | 
‘Come, gzes your news; _ giveus 

‘This while ye hae been mony a gate,  manyaroad 
‘At mony a house.’ ¢ 


‘Ay, ay!’ quo’ he, an’ shook his head, 
‘It’s e’en a lang, lang time indeed 
‘Sin’ I began to zzck the thread, — cut 
‘An’ choke the breath: 
‘Folk maun do something for their bread, must 
‘An’ sae maun Death. sa 


*Burns here commits a solecism in giving the skeleton Death a beard, if we 
are to accept his words in their literal sense. The poet, however, really makes 
use of a common Scotch phrase expressive of supreme indifference or contempt, 
without thinking of its literal meaning.—J. H. 

f An epidemical fever was then raging in that country.—&. 2. 
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‘Sax thousand years are near-hand fled six 
‘,Szz’ I was to the dutching bred, since butchering 
‘An’ mony a scheme in vain’s been laid 
: ‘To stap or scar me; stop scare 
‘Till ane Hornbook’s* ta’en up the trade, 

‘And faith! he’ll waur me. _ beat 


‘Ye ken Jock Hornbook i’ the Clachan— 
‘Deil mak. his king s-hood in a put __ self-consequence 
spleuchan — tobacco pouch 
‘He’s grown sae weel acquaint wi’ Buchan t+ 
‘And zther chaps, other fellows 
‘The weans haud out their fingers laughin, “/S"" 


‘An’ pouk my hips. pluck 


‘See, here’s a scythe, an’ there’s a dart, 

‘They hae pierc’d mony a gallant heart ; 

‘But Doctor Hornbook wi’ his art 
‘An’ cursed skill, 

‘Has made them baith no worth a ft, waa 
‘D—nd haet they'll kill! ‘nic 


2 


‘T'was but yestreen, nae farther gane, 

‘I threw a noble throw at ane; 

‘Wi’ less, I’m sure, I’ve hundreds slain ; 
‘But deil-ma-care, 

‘it just playa dirl on the bane, gave a tremulous stroke 
‘But did nae mair. 


‘Hornbook was by, wi’ ready art, 
‘An’ had sae fortify’d the part, 


*This gentleman, Dr. Hornbook, is professionally a brother of the sovereign 
order of the ferula; but, by intuition and inspiration, is at once an apothecary, 
surgeon, and physician.—R. 2B. 

+Buchan’s Domestic Medicine.—R. B. Dr. Wm. Buchan died in 1805. His book 
is still popular in Scotland. 
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‘That when I lookéd to my dart, 
‘It was sae blunt, 


‘Fient haet ot wad hae pierced the heart ps" # 
‘Of a kazl-runt. kale-stalk 


‘I drew my scythe in sic a fury, 
‘I near-hand cowpfzt wi’ my hurry, overbalanced myself 
‘But yet the bauld Apothecary 
: ‘Withstood the shock ; 
‘I might as weel hae try’d a quarry 
‘QO’ hard whin rock. 


‘Ev’n them he canna get attended, cannot 
‘Altho’ their face he ne’er had send it, known 
‘Just in a kail-blade, an’ send it, 
_ ‘As soon’s he smells ’t, 
‘Baith their disease, and what will mend it, 
‘At once he tells ’t. 


. cuttin 
‘And then a’ doctor’s saws an’ whztdles, instruments} 


‘Of a’ dimensions, shapes, an’ mettles, 
‘A’ kinds o’ boxes, mugs, an’ bottles, 

‘He’s sure to hae ; have 
‘Their Latin names as fast he rattles 

"AsA BC, 


‘Calces o’ fossils, earths, and trees ; 
‘True sal-marinum o’ the seas ; 
‘The farina of beans an’ pease, 

‘He has’t in plenty ; 


‘Aqua-fontis, what you please, 


‘He can content ye. 


‘ Forbye some new, uncommon weapons, besides 


‘Urinus spiritus of capons ; 
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‘Or mite-horn shavings, filings, scrapings, 
‘Distilled per se ; 
‘Sal-alkali o’ midge-tail clippings, 


‘And mony mae.’ more 
‘Waes me for Johnie Ged’s* Hole now,” woe is 
Quoth I, ‘if that sae news be true! these 


‘His braw calf-ward + whare gowans grew, daisies 
‘Sae white and bonie, 

“Nae doubt they'll rzve zt w2” the plew; plough it up 
‘They'll ruin Johnie!’ 


; ‘ 4 ghastly and 
The creature grain’d an eldritch laugh, Casas 


And says, ‘Ye needna yoke the Aleugh, plough 
‘Kirkyards will soon be till’d eneugh, 
‘Tak ye nae fear : 
‘They'll a’ be trench’d wi mony a sheugh, trench 
‘In twa-three year. 


‘“Whare I kill’d ane, a fair strae death, t 
‘By loss o’ blood or want of breath, 


‘This night I’m free to tak my ath, oath 
‘That Hornbook’s skill 
‘Has clad a score i’ their last clazth, cloth 


‘By drap an’ pill. 


‘An honest wadster to his trade, weaver 
‘Whase wife’s twa zzeves were scarce weel-bred, fists 
Gat ¢ippence-worth to mend her head, twopence 
‘When it was sazr; sore 
‘The wife slade cannie to her bed, slid quietly 
‘But ne’er spak mazr. more 


* The grave-digger.—X. B. Ged’s Hole, the grave, the stomach of the insatiable 
pike. In Scotland the pike is called the ged.—J. H. 

+ Churchyard, so-called from being used as an enclosure for calves, etc.—J. H. 

t Death in bed, which was often of straw.—J. H. 
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‘A country laird had ta’en the daits, ~ botts 
‘Or some curmurring in his guts, disturbance 


‘His only son for Hornbook sets, 
‘An’ pays him well: 

‘The lad, for twa guid g2mmer-fets, — two-year-old ewes 
‘Was laird himsel. land-owner 


‘A bonie lass—ye kend her name— 
‘Some ill-brewn drink had howd her wame ; are 
‘She trusts hersel, to hide the shame, 

‘In Hornbook’s care ; 


‘Horn sent her aff to her lang hame, 
‘To hide it there. 


‘That’s just a swatch o’ Hornbook’s way; sample 
‘Thus goes he on from day to day, 
‘Thus does he poison, kill, an’ slay, 
‘An’s weel paid for’t ; 
‘Yet stops me o’ my lawfu’ prey, 
‘Wi’ his d—n’d dirt: 


‘But, hark! Pll tell you of a plot, 

‘Tho’ dinna ye be speakin o’t ; 

‘Tll nail the self-conceited sot, 
‘As dead’s a herrin ; 

‘ Nest time we meet, I'll wad a groat, next wager 
‘He gets his fatrin! ' teward 


But just as he began to tell, 
The auld kirk-hammer strak the bell 
Some wee short hour ayont the twal, beyond twelve 
Which rais’d us bazth: both 
I took the way that pleas’d mysel, 
And sae did Death. 
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{The author himself has fixed the date of this poem, which, 
like Tam-o’-Shanter, was struck off almost complete at one heat; 
for Gilbert has told us that his brother repeated the stanzas to 
him on the day following the night of the tf with Wilson at 
the mason lodge. John Wilson, parish schoolmaster at Tarbolton, 
had also a small grocery shop where he sold common drugs, and 
gave occasional medical advice in simple cases, and thus became 
a person of some importance in the village. According to Mr. 
Lockhart, he was not merely compelled, through the force and 
widely-spread popularity of this attractive satire, to close his shop, 
but to abandon his school-craft also, in consequence of his pupils, 
one by one, deserting him. ‘‘Hornbook’’ removed to Glasgow, 
and, by dint of his talents and assiduity, at length obtained the 
respectable situation of session-clerk of Gorbals parish. He died 
January 13, 1839. Many a time in his latter days he has been 
heard, ‘‘over a bowl of punch, to bless the lucky hour when 
the dominie of Tarbolton provoked the castigation of Robert 
Burns.”’ 

In the author’s earlier editions the word dd, in verse sixth, 
ungrammiatically reads ‘‘does ;’? and line fifth of the opening stanza 
reads thus :— 


“Great lies and nonsense baith to vend.’’] 


EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK, 


AN OLD SCOTTISH BARD.-—APRIL, I, 1785. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


WHILE briers an’ woodbines budding green, 
An’ paitricks scraichin loud at e’en, _ partridges screeching 
An’ morning pousste whiddin seen, hare scudding 
Inspire my muse, 
This freedom, in an unknown frien’, 
I pray excuse. 


On Fasten-e’en * we had a rockin, social meeting or bee 
To ca’ the crack and weave our stockin ; to chat 


* Shrovetide, a festival that used to be religiously observed in Scotland.—J. H. 
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And there was muckle fun and jokin, much 
Ye need na doubt ; 

At length we had a hearty yokzn, set-to 

At ‘sang about.’ song in turns 


There was ae sang, amang the rest, 
Aboon them a’ it pleas’d me best, above 
That some kind husband had addrest 
To some sweet wife ; 
It ¢hirt’d the heart-strings thro’ the breast, thritlea 
A’ to the Tife. 


I’ve scarce heard ought describ’d sae weel, 
What gen’rous, manly bosoms feel ; 
Thought I, ‘‘can this be Pope, or Steele, 
Or Beattie’s wark?’’ 
They auld me twas an odd kind chiel told  fetlow 
About Muirkirk.* 


It pat me fidg 7n-fain to hear’ et excitedly eager 
An’ sae about him there I sfzer’/; enquired 
Then a’ that ext him round declar’d —__s knew 
He had zzgzme; _ genius (ingenium) 
That nane excell’d it, few cam near’t, 
It was sae fine: 


That, set him to a pint of ale, 
An’ either douce or merry tale, quietly grave 
Or rhymes an’ sangs he’d made himsel, 
| Or witty catches— 
Tween Inverness an’ ‘Teviotdale, 
He had few matches. 


Then up I gat, an’ swoor an azth, oath 
Tho’ I should pawn my pleugh an’ grazth, narmess 


*A little town among the hills in the southeast part of Ayrshire.—J. H, 
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Or die a cadger pownie’s death, hawker pony’s 
At some adyke-back, back of a fence 
A pint an’ gill I'd gie them baith, 
To hear your crack. chat 


But, first an’ foremost, I should tell, 

Amaist as soon as I could spell, 

I to the crambo-jingle fell, rhyming 
Tho’ rude an’ rough— 

Yet crooning to a body's sel, humming _ person’s self 
Does weel eneugh. well enough 


I am nae poet, in a seuse, 
But just a rhymer like by chance, 
An’ hae to learning nae pretence ; 
Yet, what the matter? 
Whene’er my muse does on me glance, 
I jimgle at her, 


Your critic-folk may cock their nose, 

And say, ‘‘how can you e’er propose— 

You wha sez hardly verse frae prose— know 
To mak a sang?”? 

But, by your leave, my learned foes, 
Ye’re maybe wrang. 


What’s a’ your jargon o’ your schools— 
Your Latin names for horns an’ stools? 
If honest Nature made you fools, 
What sazrs your grammars? serves 
Ved better taen up spades and shools, shovels 
Or kuappin-hammers.  stone-hammers 


A set o’ dull, conceited hashes fools 
Confuse their brains in college classes ! 
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They gang in sézrks, and come out asses, ¥erol! 
Plain truth to speak ; 
An’ syne they think to climb Parnassus, thereafter 
| By dint o’ Greek ! 


Gize me ae spark o’ nature’s fire, give 

That’s a’ the learning I desire ; 

Then tho’ I drudge thro’ dud an’ mire mud 
At pleugh OT cart, plough 


My muse, tho’ hamely in attire, 
May touch the heart. 


O for a spunk o’ Allan’s* glee, spark 
Or Fergusson’s, the Jdauld an’ slee, bold and sly 
Or bright Lapraik’s, my friend to be 
If I can-hit it! 
That would be /ear eneugh for me, learning 
If I could get it. 


Now, sir, if ye Zae friends enow, have 

Tho’ real friends I b’lieve are few; 

Yet, if your catalogue be /v’, full 
I’se no insist : I will not 

But, 22/ ye want ae friend that’s true, if 


I’m on your list. 


I wenna blaw about mysel, will not brag 
As ill I like my /azz¢s to tell ; faults 
But friends, an’ folk that wish me well, 
They sometimes voose me; praise 
Tho’ I maun own, as mony still must 
As far abuse me. 


* Allan Ramsay. 
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There’s ae wee faut they whiles lay to me, Pager 

I like the lasses—Gude forgie me! 5 

For mony a plack they wheedle fraeme wax Pie 
At dance or fair; 

Maybe sone zéher thing they g7ze me, other give 
They weel can spare. well 


But Mauchline Race * or Mauchline Fair, 
I should be proud to meet you there: 


We'se gie ae night’s discharge to care, Bei} 
If we forgather ; meet 
An hae a swap o’ rhymin-ware interchange 
Wi? ane antther. one another 


The four-gill chap,t we’se gar him clatter, make 
Aw kirsen him wi’ reekin water ; christen 
Syne we'll sit down an’ tak our whztter, then drink 
To. cheer our heart ; 
An’ faith, we’se be acquainted better 
Before we part. 


Awa ye selfish, warly race, worldly 
Wha think that avis, sense, an’ grace, manners 
Ev’n love an’ friendship should give place 
To catch-the-plack/ money-making 
I dinna like to see your face, do not 
Nor hear your crack. chatter 


But ye whom social pleasure charms, 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms, 
Who hold your being on the terms, 
| ‘Rach aid the others,’’ 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms, 
My friends, my brothers! 


* The race-course at Mauchline was on the high road near the poet’s farm. 
+The mutchkin, or pint, the largest measure for whiskey used in public- 


houses.—J. H. 
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But, to conclude my lang epistle, 
As my auld pen’s worn to the gristle, 
Twa lines frae you wad gar me fissle,* 
Who am most fervent, 
While I can either sing or whistle, 
Your friend and servant. 


[We have already seen, in the epistle to Davie, how indulgently 
Burns regarded the rhyming qualities of his Ayrshire compeers. 
The song referred to in the third stanza of this poem com- 
mended itself so much to his sympathies that he took this 
method of becoming acquainted with its supposed author. We 
say Supposed author; for in reality it was not Lapraik’s own, but 
a piece he had found in an old magazine, which, by altering its 
structure a very little, and putting in a Scotch expression here 
and there, he had the assurance to pass off as his own compo- 
sition. Burns, who never knew or suspected the plagiarism, 
afterwards dressed up Lapraik’s version and had it printed in 
Johnson’s J/useum, where it stands, No. 205, set to an air by 
‘Oswald. Lockhart praises the opening verse, but remarks that 
(this song excepted) ‘‘it is not easy to understand Burns’ admira- 
tion of Lapraik’s poetry.’’ The reader will find the original poem 
in the Weekly Magazine, October 14, 1773. 

John Lapraik was nearly sixty years old when Burns sought 
acquaintance with him. He had inherited, through a line of 
ancestors, a small croft near Muirkirk; but happening to borrow 
money, by a bond thereon, from the Ayr Bank, he became in- 
volved in the ruin which soon overtook that unfortunate concern. 
On the strength of Burns’ recorded admiration, the ‘‘Old Scottish 
Bard’? ventured to have his poems printed, at the press of John 
Wilson, Kilmarnock; and these were published in 1788.] 

(Lapraik’s poems had little success, Burns being nearly his sole 
admirer. Chambers tells us that Burns, when he received Lapraik’s 
letter in reply to this epistle, was sowing; and, so eagerly did he 
peruse it, that he let the sheet drop and spilled the seed, and it 
was not till he had finished reading that he discovered the loss 
he had sustained.—J. H.) 


* Would make me fidget with pleasure. 
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SECOND EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK. 


APRIL 21, 1785. 
' (KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


WHILE new-ca’d kye rowte at the stake pian ramp 

An’ pownies veek in pleugh or brazk, smoke) 

This hour on e’enin’s edge I take, Bierinaacwoniiei 
To own I’m debtor 

To honest-hearted, auld Lapraik, 


For his kind letter. 


Forjesket satr, with weary legs, jaded sore 
Rattlin the corn out-owre the 7225, ridges 
Or dealing thro’ amang the zazgs nags 


Their ten-hours’ bite, 
My awkwart muse sair pleads and begs 
I would na write. 


The tapetless, ramfeezl’d hizzie,* 

She’s saft at best an’ something lazy : 

Quo’ she, ‘‘ ye ken we’ve been sae busy 
This month an’ mair, 

That trowth, my head is grown right dizzie, 
An’ something sair.”’ 


Her dowff excuses fat me mad ; stupid put 
“‘Conscience,’’ says I, ‘‘ ye ¢howless jade! _ pithtess 
I’ll write, an’ that a hearty blaud, 1arge broad-sheet 
This vera night ; 
So dinna ye affront your trade, 
But rhyme it right. 


* The silly, tired-out hussy. 
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*‘ Shall baud Lapraik, the king o’ hearts, brave 


Tho’ mankind were a pack 0’ cartes, cards 

Roose you sae weel for your deserts, praise 
In terms sae friendly ; 

Yet ye’ll neglect to shaw your parts show 


An’ thank him kindly?” 


Sae I gat paper zz a blink, instantly 
An’ down gaed stumpie in the ink: went 
Quoth I, ‘‘ before I sleep a wink, 
I vow Ill close it; 
An’ if ye wzuna mak it clink, willnot rhyme 
By Jove, (Il prose 1617 


Sae I’ve begun to scrawl, but whether 
In rhyme, or prose, or dazth thegither ; both 
Or some hotch-potch that’s rightly neither, 
Let time mak proof; 
But I shall scribble down some Jdlether _ nonsense 
Just clean aff-loof. off-hand 


My worthy friend, ne’er grudge an’ carp, 

Tho’ fortune use you hard an’ sharp ; 

Come, Azttle up your moorland harp tickle 
Wi’ gleesome touch! 


Ne’er mind how Fortune waft an warp ; 
She’s but a b-tch. 


She’s gzex me mony a iré an’ Seg, given squeeze \ 


Sin’ I could striddle owre a tig ; Pay! 
But, by the L—d, tho’ I should beg 
Wi’ lyart pow, grey head 


Pll laugh an’ sing, an’ shake my leg, 
As lang’s [ dow / am able 
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Now comes the sax-an-twentieth simmer 

I’ve seen the bud upo’ the timmer, 

Still persecuted by the Ammer jade 
Frae year to year ; 

But yet, despite the tile kimmer, _ skittish wench 
I, Rob, am here. 


Do ye envy the city gent, 
Behint a &zs¢ to lie an’ sklent,; chest _ prevaricate 
Or purse-proud, big wi’ cent. per cent. 


An muckle wame, large belly 
In some bit drugh to represent burgh 
A batle’s name? alderman’s 


Or is’t the paughiy feudal thane, supercitious peer 


W? ruffi’d sark an’ glancing cane, shirt 

Wha thinks himsel xae sheep-shank bane, °° \ 
But lordly stalks ; account 

While caps and bonnets aff are faen, taken 


As by he walks? 


‘'O Thou wha gzes us each guzd gift! gives good 
Gie me o’ wit an’ sense a lift, 
Then turn me, if Thou please adrift, 
Thro’ Scotland wide ; 
Wy? cits nor lairds I wadua shift, would not change 
In a’ their pride !” 


Were this the charter of our state, 
‘‘On pain o’ hell be rich an’ great,” 
Damnation then would be our fate, 
Beyond remead ; 
But, thanks to heaven, that’s no the gate way 


We learn our creed. 
i ; H 
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For thus the royal mandate ran, 
When first the human race began ; 
‘The social, friendly, honest man, 
Whate’er he be— 
‘Tis he fulfils great Nature’s plan, 
And none but he.’? 


O mandate glorious and divine ! 

The followers o’ the ragged nine *— 

Poor, thoughtless devils—yet may shine 
In glorious light ; 

While sordid sons o’ Mammon’s line 
Are dark as night! 


Tho’ here they scrape, an’ squeeze, an’ growl, 
Their worthless xzevefu’ of a soul handful 
May in some future carcase howl, 

The forest’s fright; 
Or in some day-detesting owl 

May shun the light. 


Then may Lapraik and Burns arise, 

To reach their native, kindred skies, 

And sing their pleasures, hopes an’ joys, 
In some mild sphere ; 

Still closer knit in friendship’s ties, 
Each passing year ! 


[Allan Cunningham says, respecting this poem, “I have heard 
one of our greatest English poets (Wordsworth) recite with com- 
mendation most of the stanzas, pointing out their all but inim- 
itable ease and happiness of thought and language. He re- 
marked, however, that Burns was either fond of out-of-the-way 
sort of words, or that he made them occasionally in his fits of 
feeling and fancy. The phrase, ‘tapetless, ramfeezled hizzie,’ in 


* Motherwell, without a word of comment, altered this reading to ‘“‘ragged fol- 
lowers o’ the nine,” which certainly seems a more consistent one. The change 
is adopted by Gilfillan. 
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particular, he suspected to be new to the Scotch dialect; but I 
quoted to him the following passage from a letter of William 
Cowper, dated August, 1787:—‘ Poor Burns loses much of his de- 
served praise in this country through our ignorance of his 
language. I despair of meeting with any Englishman who will 
take the pains that I have taken to understand him. His candle 
is light, but shut up in a dark lantern. I lent him to a very sen- 
sible neighbor of mine; but the uncouth dialect spoiled all; and, 
before he had read him through, he was quite vam/feezied.’’’] 


EPISTLE TO WILLIAM SIMSON, 


SCHOOLMASTER, OCHILTREE.—MAY, 1785. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


I gat your letter, wzwsome Willie; got — winning 

W? gratefu’ heart I thank you drawhe; heartily 

Tho’ I maun say’t, I wad be silly, must — would 

And uzco vain, very 

Should I believe, my coaxin Jdzlie, brother 
Your flatterin strain. 


But I’se believe ye kindly meant it: 

I sud be lazth to think ye hinted should loath 

Ironic satire, szdelzns sklented glanced sideways 
On my poor musie ; 

Tho’ in sic phrazsiz terms ye’ve penn’d it, fiattering 
I scarce excuse ye. 


‘My senses wad be in a creel,* whirl 
Should I but dare a hope to speel, climb | 
Wi? Allan,t or wi’ Gilbertfield,t 

The draes o’ fame; heights 


*I should have lost my head. In Ayrshire, when a person is unduly excited 
or confused about anything, his senses are said to be ‘“‘in a creel.” 

+ Allan Ramsay, a celebrated Scotch poet of the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, was a barber in Edinburgh. His best known piece is a drama entitled, 
‘The Gentle Shepherd.” 

t William Hamilton, of Gilbertfield, a Scotch poet and contemporary of Allan. 
Ramsay. 
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Or Fergusson,* the writer-chiel, 
A deathless name. 


(O Fergusson! thy glorious parts 

Ill suited law’s dry, musty arts! 

My curse upon your whunstane hearts, whinstone 
Ye EL’ nbrugh gentry! Edinburgh 

The tythe o’ what ye waste at cartes of cards 
Wad stow’d his pantry !) stored 


Yet when a tale comes 1’ my head, 

Or lasses g7@ my heart a screed— give rent 

As whiles they’re like to be my dead, sometimes death 
(O sad disease !) 

I &zttle up my rustic reed ; tickle 
It gzes me ease. gives 


Auld Coila,} now my, fidge fu’ fain, fidget with pride 
She’s gotten poets o’ her azz; own 
Chiels wha their chanters winna hain, maPvhg 3 
pipes spare 
But tune their ee 
Till echoes a’ resound again 
Her weel-sung praise. 


Nae poet thought her worth his while, 

To set her name in measur’d style; 

She lay like some unxkenn’d-of isle unknown 
Beside New Holland, 

Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 
Besouth Magellan. 


* Robert Fergusson, born 1751, educated at University of St. Andrews, and em- 
ployed in the office of the Commissary Clerk, Edinburgh, published in 1773 a 
volume of poems characterized by humor, fancy and purity of language. Burns 
erected a memorial stone over his grave in Edinburgh.—J. H. 

{ Kyle. See note to Tke Twa Dogs, p. 203. 
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Ramsay an’ famous Fergusson 


Ged Forth an’ Tay a lift adoon ; gave above 
Yarrow an’ Tweed, to monze a tune, many 
Owvre Scotland rings ; over 


While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an’ Doon* 
Naebody sings. 


Th’ Illissus, Tiber, Thames, an’ Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunefu’ line: 


But, vo set your /7¢ to mine, ft foot 
An’ cock your crest; erect 
We'll gar our streams an’ burnies dlink make 
Up wz’ the best ! with 
We'll sing auld Coila’s plains an’ /é//s, uplands 


Her moors red-brown wi’ heather bells, 
Her banks an’ dvaes, her dens and dells, heights hollows 
Whare glorious Wallace 


Aft dure the & reé, as story tells, bore the palm 
Frae So dhbon bullies, Southern 
competitors 


At Wallace’ name, what Scottish blood 
But boils up in a spring-tide flood! 
Oft have our fearless fathers strode 
By Wallace’ side, 
Still pressing onward, red-wat-shod, tf 
Or glorious died ! 


O sweet are Coila’s haughs an’ woods, holms 
When “ntwhites chant amang the buds, linnets 
And jzzmkin hares, in amorous whzds, § playful capers 
Their loves enjoy ; 
y wood-pigeon 
While thro’ the braes the cushat croods coos 
With wazlfu cry ! wailing 


*The four principal streams of Ayrshire, all in, or bordering, Kyle.—J. H. 
t¢ Unite with me.—J. H. 

tShoes wet with blood. 

gAdmirably descriptive of the amorous capers of March hares.—J. H. 
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Ev’n winter bleak has charms for me, 

When winds rave thro’ the naked tree ; 

Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree * 
Are hoary gray ; 

Or blinding drifts wild-furious /lee, fly 
Dark’ning the day ! 


O Nature ! a’ thy shews an’ forms 
To feeling, pensive hearts ae charms! have 
Whether the summer kindly warms, 
W? life an’ light ; 
Or winter howls, in gusty storms, 
The lang, dark night! 


The muse, nae poet ever fand her, found 
Till dy Azmsel he learn’d to wander, all alone 
Adown some trottin burn’s meander, 

An no think lang: not find it dutt 
O sweet to stray, an’ pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang ! 


The warly race may drudge an’ drive, worldly 
Hog-shouther, jundie,{ stretch, an’ strive ; 
Let me fair Nature’s face descrive, describe 


And I, wi’ pleasure, 
Shall let the busy, eruribling hive 


hum 
Bum owre their treasure. ike 
a bee 


Fareweel, ‘‘my rhyme-composing’’ brither ! 

We've been owre lang uzkenn’d to ither: unknown 

Now let us lay our heads thegither, 

| In love fraternal : 

May envy wallop in a tether, struggle _halter 
Black fiend, infernal ! 


*A village on the Lugar some ten miles east of Ayr.—J. H. 
¢ Jostle with shoulder and elbow. 
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While Highlandmen hate tolls an’ taxes ; 
While moorlan herds like guid, fat shepherds 
braxtes ;* dead sheep 
While terra firma, on her axis, 
Diurnal turns ; 
Count on a friend, in faith an’ practice, 
In Robert Burns. t 


POSTSCRIPT. 
My memory’s no worth a preen; pin 
I had amazst forgotten clean, i almost 
Ye bade me write you what they mean 
Hf By this ‘new-light,’{ 
*Bout which our érds sae aft hae been pastors 


Mazst like to fight. almost 


In days when mankind were but callans boys 
At grammar, logic, an’ sic talents, 
They took nae pains their speech to balance, 
Or rules to gie; give 
But spak their thoughts in plain, 
braid lallans, Lowland Scotch 
Like you or me. 


In ¢hae auld times, they thought the moon, _ these 
Just like a sark, or pair o’ skoon, shirt shoes 


* The sheep that die on the hills are the perquisite of the shepherd.—J. H. 

+ This is perhaps the solitary instance of the poet writing his name with one 
syllable prior to April 14, 1786. The closing stanza of the second epistle to 
Lapraik shows the short spelling, but that verse was so altered after the date 
referred to. The original MS. of the present poem has not been found. 

{| New-Light was the term applied to the approximately rationalistic views held 
by a section of the Scottish church. The work of Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich, 
entitled ‘‘ The Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin,’ had been extensively read in 
Scotland by both clergy and laity, and had given rise to a pretty definite form 
of rationalism. Even the poet’s father was inclined to soften the rigid Calvinism 
of the orthodox or ‘“‘ Auld-Light” party. Burns himself was in full sympathy 
with the New Light section.—J. H. 
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Wore by degrees, till her last xoon selvage 
Gaed past their viewin > went 
An’ shortly after she was done 
They gat a new ame. got one 


This past for certain, undisputed ; 
It ze’er cam 2 their heads to doubt it, never in 
Till chiels gat up an’ wad confute it, fellows would 


An’ ca’d it wrang ; called 
An’ muckle din there was about it, much noise 

Barth loud an ’lang. both 
Some herds, weel learn’d upo’ the dexzh, book 
Wad ¢threap auld folk the thing mzsteuk ; bane 0 
For ’twas the auld moon turn’d a neuk corner 


An’ out o’ sight, 
An’ backlins-comin, to the leuk, coming backward view 
She grew mazr bright. more 


This was denied, it was affirm’d ; 
The herds and hissels were alarm’d ; pastors and flocks 
The rev’rend gray-beards rav’d an’ storm’d, 
That beardless daddies boys 
Should think they better were inform’d, 
Than their auld daddies. oid dads 


Frae less to mair, it gaed to sticks ; from went cudgels 
Frae words an’ azths, to clours an’ nicks , ths Bere 
An’ monve a fallow gat his licks, many got 

Wi’ hearty crv , knock on the head 
An’ some, to learn them for their tricks, 


Were hang’d an’ brunt. burned 


This game was play’d in mony lands, i 
. ; ce apostles ) 
An’ “‘auld-light’’* caddies} bure sic hands, bore such 


~*See note New Light on preceding page. 
+Caddies were properly men who ran errands, etc., in the streets of Edin- 
burgh ; hence, the word signifies one charged with a message, an apostle.—J. H. 
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That faith, the youngsters took the sands ‘ed . St] 
seashore 

Wi’ nimble shanks ; dear 

Till lairds forbad, by strict comemrniay! authorities 


Sic dluidy pranks.*  dioody sports 


But ‘‘new-light’’ herds gat sic a cowe, humbling 
Folk thought them ruin’d Deh onl, siieahoeaae \ 
blade (¢otally) 
Till now, amaist on ev’ry knowe Knoll (pulpit) 
Ye’ll find ane plac’d ; 
An’ some, their ‘‘new-light’’ fair avow, 
Just quite barefac’d. 


Nae doubt the ‘‘auld-light’’ flocks are bleatin ; 
Their zealous herds are vex’d and sweatin ; 
Mysel, I’ve even seen them gveetin weeping 
W? a 1rnin spite, grinning 
To hear the moon sae sadly lied on 
By word an’ write. 


But shortly they will cowe the louns/ numble rascals 
Some ‘‘ auld- light ” herds in xeebor touns plete } 
Are mind’t, in things they ca’ balloons, 
To tak a flight ; 
An’ stay ae month amang the moons one 
An’ see them right. 


Guid observation they will gze them; good give 
An’ when the auld moon’s gaunz to leae = -801n8 
them, , 
The hindmost shazrd, they'll fetch it wi’ them, | shrea 
Just ? their Zouch ; pocket 
An’ when the ‘““new-light’’ dzlzes see them, brethren 
I think they'll ck 


* This stanza tells how the orthodox have been in the habit of persecuting 
heretics, till the latter fled over the sea, and till the rulers of the State forbade 


such bloody pranks.—J. H. 
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Sae, ye observe that a’ this clatter so idle talk 
Is naething but a ‘‘ moonshine matter ;’’ 
But tho’ dull prose-folk Latin splatter 
In logic tulyzeé, contention 
I hope we bardies kez some better know 
Than mind sic brulyze. _ broil 


[At the date of this epistle, William Simson was parish 
schoolmaster at the small village of Ochiltree, situated on the 
left bank of the river Lugar, at a distance of five miles south 
from the poet’s farm. He appears to have introduced himself to 
Burns by sending him a complimentary letter, after having seen 
some of his poems in manuscript, particularly the ‘‘ Holy Tul- 
yie,’? to which Burns’ postscript specially applies. In 1788, Sim- 
son was appointed parish teacher in the town of Cumnock, four 
miles farther up the Lugar, where he continued till his death, in 
1815. It does not appear from the poet’s correspondence, or other- 
wise, that the acquaintanceship betwixt Burns and Simson, thus so 
auspiciously begun in 1785, was continued in after-life. He was 
succeeded as teacher at Ochiltree in 1788 by a brother, Patrick 
Simson, who had been formerly parish schoolmaster at Straiton, in 
Carrick. A volume of rhyming-ware, left by William Simson, 
passed at his death into his brother’s possession, and, judging from 
what has been published of its contents, he seems to have better 
merixred the distinction—a ‘“‘rhyme-composing brother’’ of Burns— 
than either Sillar or Lapraik. He had the good sense not to 
rush ito print like them, on the mere strength of the kindly com- 
pliments paid to them by the Ayrshire Bard in his published 
epistles. 

After William Simson’s death, his brother Patrick was often 
visited at Ochiltree by wandering pilgrims, for the sake of the 
interest conferred by this admired epistle. Allan Cunningham, 
-confounding the one brother with the other, makes reference to 
William Simson as still surviving in 1834. Through the kind- 
ness of the Rev. D. Hogg, Kirkmahoe, we have been shewn 
‘“Winsome Willie’s’” signature, which is our authority for drop: 
ping the letter » from his surname.] 
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ONE NIGHT AS I DID WANDER. 
A FRAGMENT.—MAY, 1785. 
(CROMEK, 1808.) 

ONE night as I did wander, 


When corz begins to shoot, oats 
I sat me down to ponder, 

Upon an azid tree-root : old 
Auld Ayr ran by before me, : 

And dicker’d to the seas; _ careered cheerily 


A cushat crooded o’er me, — wood-pigeon _cooed 
That echoed through the braes. 


[This fragment seems to have been intended as the opening 
of a poem similar in style to ‘‘Man was made to mourn.” It 
has a descriptive ring about it, like the first verse of the ‘Holy 
Fair ;’? and the scenery indicated is not unlike that of Balloch- 
myle or Barskimming, the two nearest points where the poet 
could reach the river Ayr from Mauchline. The fragment first 
appeared in company with another little unfinished piece, in 
which the poet contemplates crossing the ocean, and being 
severed from his ‘‘Jean.’’*] 


FRAGMENT OF SONG—‘MY JEAN!” 
(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1788.) 


THO’ cruel fate should bid us part, 
Far as the pole and line, 


sil 


* This and the three immediately following pieces are in the very peculiar 
position, that, while they are inserted in the poet’s Glenriddell abridgement of 
his first Common-place Book, between the dates September, 1784, and June, 1785, 
they do not appear in the Common-place Book itself, now preserved at Greenock. 
On examining carefully the latter manuscript, one is forced to the conclusion 
that these four pieces never at any time formed a portion of that book. Robert 
Chambers, who never saw the Greenock MS. referred to, was stumbled at so 
early a date as May, 1785, ‘‘ being attached to these pieces, especially to the song 
about ‘My Jean,’”? which, from internal evidence, would seem to belong to the 
first half of 1786. However, as Burns himself inserted these as forming a por- 
tion of his earliest Common-place Book, ending in October, 1785, we feel bound 
to place them in the order of time to which he assigned them. 
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Her dear idea round my heart, 
Should tenderly entwine. 
Tho’ mountains rise, and deserts howl, 


And oceans roar between ; 
Yet, dearer than my deathless soul, 
I still would love my Jean. 


[The affection for Jean Armour displayed here is quite in keep- 
ing with the language and sentiment expressed in the ‘Epistle 
to Davie.’’ Indeed, on comparing these, the reader will naturally 
conclude that they must have been composed about the same 
date. In the one, we find the poet-lover thus expressing him- 


self — 


“Her dear idea brings relief and solace to my breast ;’’ 


and here he says, almost in the identical words— 


‘“‘Her dear idea round my heart shall tenderly entwine.”’ 
Again, in the “‘ Epistle,” he invokes heaven to witness that— 


“ The life-blood streaming through my heart, 
Or my more dear immortal part, 
Is not more fondly dear.”’ 


And in this little song—the first sketch of the world-famous ‘Of 
a’ the airts,’”’? &c.—the same language is employed :— 


“Yet, dearer than my deathless soul, 
I still would love my Jean.” 


The complete copy of the “Epistle to Davie,’? which the poet pre- 
sented to Aiken in 1786, certainly bears the date ‘January, 1785,” 
as we have already noticed; but we must not therefore conclude 
(as Chambers does) that the whole of the poem was completed at 
so early a date. The references to Jean are thrown in near the 
close of the poem, and if it were now possible to get a sight of 
the original, as actually forwarded to Sillar in January, 1785, it 
would likely shew very different readings in the three closing 
stanzas, from those in the printed copy. The early date assigned 
to that poem was a puzzle to Lockhart, not only from its wonder- 
ful perfection in so very intricate and difficult a measure, but also 
from its glowing celebration of Jean during the very infancy of 
his acquaintance with her. ] 
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SONG—RANTIN, ROVIN ROBIN. 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


THERE was a lad was born in Kyle,* 

But whatna day o’ whatna style, + 

I doubt it’s hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi’ Robin. 


Chor.—Robin was a rovin boy, 
Rantin, rovin, rantin, rovin, 

Robin was a rovin boy, 

Rantin, rovin Robin! 


Our monarch’s hindmost year but axe one 
Was five-and-twenty days begun, { 
Twas then a blast o’ Janwar’ win’ 
Blew hansel § in on Robin. 
Robin was, &c. 


The gossip keekit in his oof, peered palm 

Quo’ scho, ‘‘ Wha lives will see the proof, she 

This waly boy will be nae coof: goodly blockhead 

I think we'll ca’ him Robin.’ call 
Robin was, &c. 


“‘He’ll Zae misfortunes gteat an’ sma’, have small 
But aya heart abdoon them i ever above all 
He’ll be a credit 72/7 us a’,— to 

We'll a be proud o’ Robin.”’ 
Robin was, &c. 


* The central district of Ayrshire. See note on The Twa Dogs, p. 203. 

+ But which day of which style. The new style of computing time had been 
lately introduced, and both styles were used at this time in Scotland. In cities 
the new style was generally adopted, but people living in remote country dis- 
tricts still adhered to the old style, as is the case in Russia to this day.—J. H. 

t January 25, 1759, the date of my bardship’s vital existence.—&. 2B. 

3A hansel is the first gift given on any particular occasion or at any particu: 
lar season.—J. H. 
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‘‘But sure as three times three mak nine, 
I see by z/ka score and line, every 
This chap will dearly like our kin’, 
So leeze me on* thee! Robin.’ 
Robin was, &c. 


‘“ Guid faith,’ quo’ scho, ‘‘I doubt you, sir, ote 


Ye gar the lasses lie aspar make 

But twenty fauts ye may hae waur faults worse 
So blessins on thee! Robin.”’ 
Robin was, &c. 


[Referring to our notes to the two preceding pieces, we may 
observe that this song displays a vivid forecast of the author’s 
coming fame. Dr. Waddell, in the mistaken belief that it was 
composed in 1784, calls it ‘‘a perfect prophetic and _ pictorial 
idyll, which must be accepted as a very singular and truthful 
anticipation of his own future greatness.’ 

The only variation of the poet’s text which we have to note 
is first found in Cunningham’s edition (1834). His reading of 
the two opening lines of the closing stanza is as follows :— 


‘Gude faith!’ quo’ scho, ‘‘I doubt you gar 
The bonie lassie lie aspar.’”’ 


The reverend editor above quoted says on this point :—‘ All 
attempts to decorate or to enrich this verse with better rhymes 
and worse sense, not only vitiate its moral integrity, but destroy 
its pictorial truthfulness ; in a word, vulgarise and debase it. That 
Cromek’s edition is the correct edition, there cannot be a shadow 
of a doubt; and it should be restored and preserved accord- 
ingly.”’ | 

Burns composed this song to the tune of ‘‘ Dainty Davie,” 
and he has anxiously pointed out that the chorus is set to the 
low part of the melody. Templeton, the eminent vocalist, selected 
another air—‘‘O gin ye were dead, gudeman’’—for his own sing- 
ing of this song, which necessitated not only an alteration of the 
words of the chorus to make it fit the music, but a change in 
other parts of the air to suit it to the words. The tune, ‘ Dainty 
Davie,’”’ is one of our oldest; it appears in Playford’s collection, 


* Leeze me on: z. ¢., let me set my heart on. 
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1657; and as a proper vocal set of the melody is now nowhere to 
be found, we here annex it. 


CANTY. 
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In the MS. of early pieces presented by the poet to Mrs. 
Dunlop, to which we have referred at pp. II and 33 supra, a 
remarkable travestie of the foregoing song is inserted thus :— 


There was a birkie born in Kyle, 
But whatna day o’ whatna style, 
I doubt its hardly worth the while 
To be sae nice wi’ Davie. 
Leeze me on thy curly pow, 
Bonie Davie, dainty Davie! 
Leeze me on thy curly pow, 
Thou’se ay my dainty Davie. 


The name “Davie,” instead of Robin, is thus continued through- 
out the song, and at verse 4, line 3, instead of “‘He’ll be a credit 
to us a’,” we read, ‘“‘He’ll gie his daddie’s name a blaw.’’] 

(According to Chambers, there was some rumor, but upon no 
very valid authority so far as he could learn, that some wayfaring 
woman, who chanced to be present at the poet’s birth, actually 
announced some such prophecy respecting the infant placed in 
her arms.—J. H.) 
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ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF ROBERT RUIS- 
SEAUX.* 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


Now Robin lies in his last Jazr, resting-place 

He’ll gabble rhyme, nor sing ae mazr,; no more 

Cauld poverty, wi’ hungry stare, cold 
Nae mair shall fear him ; 

Nor anxious fear, nor cankert care, cankered 
E’er mair come near him. 


To tell the truth, they seldom /ash’t him, troubled 
Except the moment that they crush’d him ; 
For sune as chance or fate had hush’t ’em_ soon 
Tho’ e’er sae short, 
Then wi’ a rhyme or sang he lash’d ’em, 
And thought it sport. 


Tho’ he was bred to &iztra-wark, work on the farm 
And counted was baith wzgh¢ and stark, stout strong 
Yet that was never Robin’s mark 


To mak a man; make 
But tell him, he was learn’d and clark,  cterkty 
Ye voos'd him than ! extolled 


[We are greatly mistaken if Burns did not compose this 
“Elegy” after he had issued his prospectus to publish the 
wonderful Kilmarnock volume. It seems highly probable that it 
was intended to occupy the last page of that volume, but with- 
drawn when he had composed the far superior ‘‘Poet’s Epitaph,” 
which so beautifully closes the work. 

Until the original MS. shall be recovered, from which Cromek 
printed, in the ‘‘Reliques,”’ the poet’s own abridged copy of his 
first Common-place Book, the exact chronological position of the 
preceding four pieces cannot be definitely fixed.] 


*Fr. for rivulets, or burns, a play upon his own name. 
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EPISTLE TO JOHN GOLDIE, IN KILMARNOCK, 
AUTHOR OF THE GOSPEL RECOVERED.—AUGUST, 1785. 
(THE GLENRIDDELL MSS., 1874.) 


O Gowpik, terror o’ the whigs, of 
Dread 0’ blackcoats and reverend wigs ! 
Sour Bigotry on his last legs 

Girns an’ looks back, grins. 
Wishing the ten Egyptian plagues 

May seize you quick. 


Poor gapin, elowrin Superstition ! staring amazedly 
Wae’s me, she’s in a sad condition: woe is me 
Fye! bring Black Jock,* her state physician, 

To see her water: 
Alas, there’s ground for great suspicion 

She'll ne’er get better. 


Enthusiasm’s past redemption, 

Gane in a gallopin consumption : far gone 

Not a’ her quacks, wi’ a’ their gumpzon, ail smartness. 
Can ever mend her ; 

Her feeble pulse gzes strong presumption, gives: 
She’ll soon surrender. 


Auld Orthodoxy lang did grapple, grope about: 
For every hole to get a stapple ;t stopple: 
But now she fetches at the thrapple, gasps __ throat 
Aw fights for breath; 
Haste, gie her name up in the chapel,f 
Near unto death. 


* The Rev. J. Russell, Kilmarnock.—R. B. 

+A handful of straw used to stop a hole in a thatched roof is called a stapple.. 
Orthodoxy long tried to stop all sources of error, and to repair all the injury’ 
the church received through ‘‘New-Light” heresy.—J. H. 

‘¢Get her prayed for in Mr. Russell’s kirk (known as the chapel) as being at 
the point of death.—J. H. 


I, I 
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It’s you an’ Taylor* are the chief 
To blame for a’ this black mischief ; + all 
But could the L—d’s azz folk get leave, own 
A toom tar barrel empty 


An’ twa red peats wad bring relief, biazing turfs would 
And end the quarrel. 


For me, my skill’s but very sma’, small 
An’ skill in prose I’ve ane ava; none at all 
But guzetlenswise, between us twa, quietly 
Weel may ye speed ! well 
And tho’ they sud you satr mzsca’, should sore miscall 
Ne’er fash your head. trouble 


E’ en swinge the dogs, and thresh them szcher / sounaty 
The mazr they squeel ay chap the thicker ; more tayon 


And still ’mang hands a hearty dzcker beaker 
©’ something stout ; 
It gars an owthors pulse beat quicker, author's 


And helps his wit. 


There’s naething like the honest zappy, strong drink 

Whare ll ye eer see men sae happy, where will so 

Or women SONS?E, saft and sappy, plump juicy 
Tween morn and morn, 

As them wha like to taste the drappze, drop drink 
In glass or horn? tf 


Ive seen me daez’¢ upon a time, dazed 
I scarce could wink or see a styme ; glimmer 
Just ae hauf-mutchkin’ does me prime, two gills 


(Ought less, is little,) 
Then back I rattle on the rhyme, 
As gleg’s a whittle. sharp as knife 


*Dr. Taylor, of Norwich.—R. B. 

{ Mischief has accent on last syllable.—J. H. 

tAle was generally drunk from horn quaichs or wooden caups. Glass was 
reserved for whisky.—J. H. 
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[THe person thus addressed was a noteworthy individual. His 
father was the miller at Craigmill, on Cessnock water, in Galston 
parish, where the future philosopher was born, in 1717. He 
showed an early aptitude for science and mechanical skill, and 
soon became an adept in geometry, architecture and astronomy. 
While yet a young man, he removed to Kilmarnock, where he 
carried on business, first as a cabinet-maker, and afterwards as an 
extensive wine and spirit merchant; but all his leisure time was 
devoted to his favorite scientific pursuits and mechanical contriv- 
ances. In his religious views he was originally orthodox, and 
joined the Antiburgher congregation at Kilmaurs; but before he 
was fifty years old his opinions underwent a radical change. 
These he carried much beyond the Arminianism of the New Light 
party. In 1780 he published his opinions in three 8vo volumes, 
printed at Glasgow, of which a second edition appeared in 1785. 
These essays were extensively read, and the work was popularly 
termed ‘‘ Gowdie’s Bible.” 

At the date of Burns’ epistle to him, Goldie was 68 years old. 
Whether the poet introduced himself by this means or had pre- 
viously known him, it is impossible to tell; but certain it is that 
the bard relied much on Goldie’s friendship and advice during his 
visits to Kilmarnock while his poems were at the press. We hear 
nothing of Goldie, however, in the poet’s prose correspondence. 
His son was Lieut. Goldie, R.N., who entered the navy in 1803. 
‘The old gentleman himself survived to 1811. 

This poem was first published in a very imperfect form in Stew- 
art and Meikle’s Tracts, 1799. There it has only five stanzas—the 
third and fourth being transposed, and the four concluding ones 
entirely wanting. The two closing verses of the present complete 
copy were published by Cromek in 1808, as a stray fragment found 
in one of the poet’s Common-place Books. Allan Cunningham 
avers that he had seen a copy of the first Zpistle to Lapratk, of 
which they formed a part, and were introduced between the sixth 
and seventh verses. This may be one of Allan’s hap-hazard state- 
ments. 

The following variation on the fourth verse appears in the 
Common-place Book, and is adopted by Chambers and Gilfillan : 


But now she’s got an unco ripple, 

Haste, gie her name up i’ the chapel 
Nigh unto death; 

See how she fetches at the thrapple, 
And gasps for breath.] 
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THIRD EPISTLE TO J. LAPRAIK. 


(LAPRAIK’S POEMS, 1788.) 


Guid speed and furder to you, Johnie, good prosperity 
Guid health, hale han’s an’ weather bonie; hor 
Now, when ye’re nickin down fu’ cannie* 
The staff o’ bread, ¢ 
May ye ne’er want a stoup o’ bran’y © flagon 
To clear your head. 


May Boreas never thresh your rigs, f 
Nor kick your vickles aff their legs, ricks off 
Sendin the stuff o'er muirs an’ haggs mosses 
Like drivin wrack ; 
But may the tapmost grain that wags 
Come to the sack. 


I'm Jd2zz7e, too, an skelpin at it, busy working briskly 
But bitter, daudin showers hae wat it; beating wet 


Sae my aud stumpie pen I gat it ) old got. 
Wi? muckle wark, much work 
An’ took my jocteleg§ an’ whatt it, cut or mended 
Like ony clark. clerk 
It’s now ¢wa month that I’m your debtor, two 
For your draw, nameless, dateless letter, fine 


Abusin me for harsh ill-nature 
On holy men, 
While deil a hair yoursel ye’re better, 
But mair profane. 


* Cutting down with quiet skill. 

+A Bible term for “bread, the staff of life.” 

t May the wind never thrash your ridges of ripe grain. This is a serious loss 
to a farmer, as the best of the grain (the “‘tap-pickle’’) is the most liable to be 
shaken out.-—J. H. 

¢ Knife, so-called after Jacques de Liege, the name of a Flemish cutler. Up to 
the union of England and Scotland Flanders supplied Scotland with most of her 
cutlery.—J. H. 
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But let the kirk-folk ring their bells, 


Let’s sing about our noble se?’s: | selves 
We'll cry nae jads frae heathen hills goddesses from 

To help, or voose us ; inspire 
But drowster wives an’ whisky stills, brewer 


They are the muses. 


Your friendship, sir, I wzzna quat it, will not quit 

An’ if ye mak’ objections at it, | 

Then hand in xzezve some day we'll knot it, — fst 
And witness take, 

An’ when wi’ usguabae* we've wat it whiskey wet 
It winna break. 


But if the deast and branks be spar’d horse and bridte 
Till kye be gaun without the herd,f kine going 


And a’ the vzttel in the yard, victual (crop) 
And ¢heekzt right, thatched 
I mean your zugle-sede to guard fireside 
Ae winter night. one 


Then muse-inspirin aguavite * 

Shall mak’ us dazth sae blythe and witty, both cheerful 

Till ye forget ye’re auld an’ gatty, old and paunchy 
And be as canty merry 

As ye were nine year less than s¢hretty— thirty 
Sweet ane an’ twenty ! 


But stooks are cowfet wi’ the blast, overturned 
And now the szzz keeks in the west, sun peeps 
Then I maun rin, amang the rest, must 


An’ quat my chanter,; _ bagpipe 
Sae I subscribe mysel in haste, 


Yours, Rab the Ranter. 
Sept. 13, 1785. 


* From Gaelic utsge-beatha, water of life. Usguebaugh is a form of the same 
word, and whiskey is simply a corruption of x«isge. Aguavitg is a Latin trans. 


lation of usquebaugh.—J. H. 
¢ Tiil the crops are off the ground and cows can go unherded.—J. H. 
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EPISTLE TO THE REV. JOHN MMATH, 


INCLOSING A COPY OF ‘‘HOLY WILLIE’S PRAYER,’’ WHICH 
HE HAD REQUESTED, SEPT. 17, 1785. 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


hock 
WHILE at the stook the shearers cow’r reapers ee 
To shun the bitter dlaudix show’r, pelting 


Or in gulravage rinnin SCOWL; joyous mischief running 
To pass the time, 

To you I dedicate the hour 
In idle rhyme. 


My musie, tir’d wi’ mony a sonnet 
On gown, an’ dan’, an’ douse black band grave 
bonnet, * cap 
Is grown right eerie now she’s done it, © sore afraid 
Lest they shou’d blame her, 
An’ rouse their holy thunder on it 
: And anathem her. 


I own ’twas rash, an’ rather hardy, 
That I a simple, country Jardte, bard 
Shou’d meddle wi’ a pack sae sturdy, 
Wha, if they ken me,f 
Can easy, wi’ a single wordie, 
Louse h—Il upon me. loose 


‘But I gae mad at their grimaces, ga 
Their sighin, cantin, grace-proud faces, 
Their three-mile prayers, an’ hauf-mile graces, 
Their raxim conscience, elastic 
Whase greed, revenge, and pride disgraces 
Waur nor their nonsense. worse than 


* Tired of satirizing the clergy.—J. H. 
+ Know me to be the author.—J. H. 
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There’s Gaw’n,* mzsca’d waur than a beast, hep airetd. 
Wha has mair honor in his breast ce 
Than mony scores as guzd’s the priest many good as 
Wha sae abused him: who so 
And may a bard no crack his jest 
What way they’ve used him? the way 


See him, the poor man’s friend in need, f 
The gentleman in word an’ deed— 
An’ shall his fame an’ honor bleed 
| By worthless skellums, scallowags 
An’ not a muse erect her head | 
To cowe the dlellums ? awe  blusterers 


O Pope, had I thy satire’s darts 
To gze the rascals their deserts, : give 
I'd rip their rotten, hollow hearts, 
An’ tell aloud 
Their jugglin hocus-pocus arts 
To cheat the crowd. 


God knows, I’m no the thing I shou’d be, 
Nor am I even the thing I cou’d be, 
But twenty times I rather would be 

An atheist clean, 


Than under gospel colors hid be 
Just for a screen. 


An honest man may Uke a glass, love 
An honest man may like a lass, 
But mean revenge, an’ malice fause false 


He'll still disdain, 


An’ then cry zeal for gospel laws, 
Like some we fez. know 


~ 


* Gavin Hamilton. 
+ This couplet was afterwards repeated, in the Dedication to Gavin Hamilton, 
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They take religion in their mouth ; 
They talk o’ mercy, grace, an’ truth, 


For what? to gie their malice skouth scope 
On some pur wiht, poor fellow 
Aw hunt him down, owve right and ruth, over 

To ruin strezchi. straight 


All hail, Religion! maid divine ! 


Pardon a muse saé mean as mine, so 
Who in her rough imperfect line 
Thus daurs to name thee ; dares 


To stigmatise false friends of thine 
: Can ne’er defame thee. 


Tho’ blotch’t and foul wi’ mozy a stain, many 
An’ far unworthy of thy train, 
With trembling voice I tune my strain 
To join with those 
Who boldly dare thy cause maintain 
In spite of foes: 


In spite o’ crowds, in spite o’ mobs, 
In spite o’ undermining jobs, 
In spite o’ dark banditti stabs 
At worth an’ merit, 
By scoundrels, even wi’ holy robes, 
But hellish spirit. 


O Ayr! my dear, my native ground, 
Within thy presbyterial bound 
_A candid liberal band is found 
Of public teachers, 
As men, as christians too, renown’d, 
An’ manly preachers. 


Sir, in that circle you are nam’d; 
Sir, in that circle you are fam’d; 
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An’ some, by whom your doctrine’s blam’d 
(Which gzes ye honor) gives 
Even, sir, by them your heart’s esteem’d, 
An’ winning manner. 


Pardon this freedom I have ¢a’en, taken 
An’ if impertinent I’ve been, 
Impute it not, good sir, in ane one 


Whase heart ne’er wrang’d ye, whose 
But to his utmost would befriend | 
Ought that belang’d ye. related to you 


[The gentleman to whom the aboye epistle is addressed was 
assistant and successor to the Rev. Peter Wodrow, minister of 
Tarbolton, then in declining health through the infirmities of old 
age. ‘‘Auld Wodrow,’’ and his young helper, M’Math, are both 
complimented in ‘‘The Twa Herds,’ as able preachers, of the 
liberal or ‘‘moderate’’ stamp. In course of years, Mr. M’Math 
fell into a morbid condition of mind, and eventually took to hard 
drinking, and died in the Isle of Mull, in 1825. 

The two preceding epistles, dated within a few days of each 
other, specially refer to the bad harvest of 1785, which tended to 
discourage the poet at his farming, and perhaps to drive him to 
the muse for consolation. The signature to the first of these 
is a sobriquet borrowed from the popular song of ‘‘ Maggie 
Lauder.’’ Chambers tells us that in writing poems, such as the 
above, reflecting on the religious party to which he was opposed, 
Burns set at naught the earnest remonstrances of both his mother 
and his brother.—J. H.] 


SECOND EPISTLE TO DAVIE, 


A BROTHER PORT. 


(SILLAR’S POEMS, 1789.) 
Avro NEIBor, Old Neighbor 
I’m three times doubly o’er your debtor, 


For your auld-farrant, frien’ly letter;  drotty cunning 


Tho’ I maunx say’t, I doubt ye flatter, must 
Ye speak sae fair ; so 
For my fuzr, silly, rhymin clatter poor tattle 


Some less mauz satr. must serve 
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Flale be your heart, Zale be your fiddle, sound 

Lang may your elbuck jink an’ diddle, etbow move merrily 

To cheer you thro’ the weary wzddle maze 
O’ war ly cares ; worldly 

Till dazrns’ bairns kindly cuddle — “mdren's rei 
Your auld, grey hairs.* 


But Davie, lad, /’m rede ye’te glatkit,t fear  thougitless 
I’m ¢auld the muse ye hae negleckit; told have 


An’ gf it’s sae, ye sud be licket if should 
Until ye fyke ; wince 

Sic hauns as you sud ne’er be fatket, soua enn 
Be hazn’¢t wha like. spared 


For me, I’m on Parnassus’ brink, 

eee tearing make 

Rivin the words to gar them clink ,; rhyme} 

Whyles daez’t wi? love, whyles daez’t sometimes dazed 
} wi’ drink, 


i Fea wenches 
Wi zads or masons 
J 1 reesomameet 


An’ whyles, but ay owve late, I think too 

Braw sober lessons. fine 
Of @ the thoughtless sons o’ man, all of 
Commen’ me to the Jdardie clan ; poet class 


Except it be some idle plan 
©’ rhymin clink, 

The devil-Aaet—that I sud ban— awhit should swear 
They ever think. 


Nae thought, nae view, nae scheme o’ livin, 10 
Nae cares to gzé us joy or grievin, give 
But just the Jouchie put the mzeve in, pocket hand 
’ + } 
on An’ while ought s there, (7 
Then, Az/tie skiltie, we gae scrievin, skelter careering 
An’ fash nae matr. trouble no more 


* This verse was repeated almost verbatim in the Epistle to Major Logan. 
7 Burns was at this time an ardent Free-Mason.—J. H. 
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Leeze me on rhyme! it’s ay a treasure, commend me to 


My chief, amazst my only pleasure ; almost 
At hame, a-fel’, at wark, or leisure, afield 

The muse, poor hzzzze/ _ hussy 
Tho’ rough an’ raploch be her measure, coarse 


She’s seldom lazy. 


Haud to the muse, my dainty Davie: hold 
The wari’ may play you mony a shavie; shaboy 
But for the muse, she’ll never leave ye, trick 
Tho’ e’er sae puzr, poor 
Na, even tho’ limpin wz’ the spavze not with spavin 
fraé door to door. from 


[If David Sillar, then a grocer in Irvine, neglected the muses at the 
date of this epistle (supposed to be about October, 1785), he was soon 
stimulated to exertion by the success of Burns’ first publication, and 
induced to imitate him, so far as could be done, by typography and 
stationery. This epistle of Burns he introduced in the early pages of 
his book ; but, in truth, it was the only valuable thing in the volume. 
Davie played on the violin a little: hence the reference in the second 
stanza. | 


SONG—YOUNG PEGGY BLOOMS. 
(JOHNSON’S MusEuM, 1787.) 


Younc Peggy blooms our boniest lass, 
Her blush is like the morning, 

The rosy dawn, the springing grass, 
With early gems adorning. 

Her eyes outshine the radiant beams 

That gild the passing shower, 

And glitter o’er the crystal streams, 
And cheer each fresh’ning flower. 


Her lips, more than the cherries bright, 
A richer dye has graced them ; 

They charm th’ admiring gazer’s sight, 
And sweetly tempt to taste them ; 
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Her smile is as the evening mild, 
When feather’d pairs are courting, 

And little lambkins wanton wild, 
In playful bands disporting. 


Were Fortune lovely Peggy’s foe, 
Such sweetness would relent her ; 
As blooming Spring unbends the brow 

Of surly, savage Winter. 
Detraction’s eye no aim can gain, 

Her winning powers to lessen ; 
And fretful Envy grins in vain 

The poison’d tooth to fasten. 


Ye Pow’rs of Honor, Love, and Truth, 
From ey’ry ill defend her ! 

Inspire the highly-favor’d youth 
The destinies intend her: 

Still fan the sweet connubial flame 
Reponsive in each bosom ; 

And bless the dear parental name 
With many a filial blossom. 


[Burns seems to have taken considerable pains with this fine 
composition, which, though highly finished, is somewhat too arti- 
ficial to have been a spontaneous outburst of personal passion. 
The subject of it was Miss Peggy Kennedy, the daughter of a 
Carrick laird, and a relative of Mrs. Gavin Hamilton. The poet 
was introduced to her when she was on a visit to the Hamiltons. 
She was then a blooming young woman of seventeen, and was 
understood to be betrothed to McDowall, of Logan, the youthful 
representative of the oldest and richest family in Galloway; but, 
according to Chambers, ‘‘a train of circumstances lay in her path, 
which eventually caused the loss of her good name, and her 
early death.”” We shall again have occasion to refer to this lady 
as the supposed subject of another piece by Burns, ‘ Fragment 
ou Sensibility.” The poet enclosed the present verses to Miss 
Kennedy in a letter, concluding thus: ‘That the arrows of mis- 
fortune may never reach your heart—that the snares of villany 
may never beset you in the road of life—that INNOCENCE may 
hand you by the path of Honor to the dwelling of Pxacz#, is the 
sincere wish of him who has the honor to be,’’ &c.] 
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SONG—FAREWELL TO BALLOCHMYLE. 
(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1790.) 


THE Catrine woods were yellow seen, 


‘The flowers decay’d on Catrine Zee, lea 
Nae lav’rock sang on hillock green, lark 

But nature sicken’d on the e’e. eye 
Thro’ faded groves Maria sang, : 

flersel in beauty’s bloom the while; herself 
And ay the wild-wood echoes rang, ever 


Fareweel the draes o’ Ballochmyle! steep banks 


Low in your wintry beds, ye flowers, 
Again ye’ll flourish fresh and fair ; 

Ye birdies * dumb, in with’ring bowers, 
Again ye’ll charm the vocal air. 

But here, alas! for me nae mair 
Shall birdie charm, or floweret smile ; 

Fareweel the bonie banks of Ayr, 
Fareweel, fareweel! sweet Ballochmyle ! 


[This beautiful lyric was composed about the same time as the 
preceding song. Ballochmyle had long been the property of the 
Whitefoord family; but, about this period, Sir John Whitefoord’s 
misfortunes, arising chiefly through his connections with the Ayr 
Bank, obliged him to sell his estates. The ‘‘ Maria” of this song 
was Miss Whitefoord, who afterwards became Mrs. Cranstoun. The 
“Catrine Woods,” and ‘‘Catrine Lea,’’ are in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Ballochmyle, and were then the property of Professor 
Dugald Stewart. The fine scenery there is at the distance of about 
two miles from Mauchline, and was a favorite haunt of Burus 
while he lived at Mossgiel. ] 


* Burns makes frequent use of the Scotch diminutive in ze with fine effect.—J. H. 
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FRAGMENT—HER FLOWING LOCKS. 


(CROMEK, 1808.) 


HER flowing locks, the raven’s wing, 
Adown her neck and bosom hzug ; hang 
How sweet unto that breast to cling, 

And round that neck entwine her! 


Her lips are roses wat wi’ dew, wet 
O, what a feast, her bonie moz ! mouth 
Her cheeks a mazr celestial hue, more 


A crimson still diviner! 


[This little ‘‘artist’s sketch’? of female loveliness has no certain 
history attached to it. Cunningham connects it with a Mauchline 
incident; and, if he is right in that respect, it seems probable 
that our poet intended it as a portrait of Miss Whitefoord.] 


HALLOWEEN.* 


[KILMARNOCK Ep., 1786.] 


The following poem will, by many readers, be well enough 
understood ; but for the sake of those who are unacquainted 
with the manners and traditions of the country where the 
scene is cast, notes are added, to give some account of the 
principal charms and spells of that night, so big with prophecy 
to the peasantry in the west of Scotland. The passion of pry- 
ing into futurity makes a striking part of the history of human 
nature in its rude state, in all ages and nations; and it may 
be some entertainment to a philosophic mind, if any such 
honor the author with a perusal, to see the remains of it 
among the more enlightened in our own.—&. B. 


*(All Hallow Eve or the eve of All Saints’ Day) is thought to be a night when 
witches, devils, and other mischief-making beings are all abroad on their bane 
ful, midnight errands; particularly those aerial people, the fairies, are said, ou 
that night, to hold a grand anniversary.—R. B. ° 
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“Yes! let the rich deride, the proud disdain, 
The simple pleasures of the lowly train ; 
To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
One native charm, than all the gloss of art.” 
GOLDSMITH. 


Upon that night, when fairies light 
On Cassilis Downans* dance, 
Or owre the Jays, in splendid blaze, over teas 
On sprightly coursers prance ; 
Or for Colean the rout is ta’en, 
Beneath the moon’s pale beams ; 
There, up the Cove,} to stray an’ rove, 
Amang the rocks and streams | 
To sport that night: 


Amang the bonie winding banks, 
Where Doon 777s, wzmplin, clear ; runs meandering 
Where Bruce { azce ruled the martial ranks, once 
An’ shook his Carrick spear ; 
Some merry, friendly, country-folks 
Together did convene, 
To burn their zs, an’ pou their stocks, "us Pull) 
Aw’ haud their Halloween hold 


Fw blythe that night. full merry 


The lasses fea, an’ cleanly neat, trim 
Mair braw than when they’re fine ; more attractive 
Their faces blythe, fu’ sweetly ythe, appear 
Hearts /ea/, an’ warm, an’ zn’: loyal kind 


*Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hills, in the neighborhood of the ancient 
seat of the Earls of Cassilis—R. B. 

+A noted cavern near Colean House, called the Cove of Colean ; which, as well 
as Cassilis Downans, is famed, in the country, for being a favorite haunt of the 
fairies. —R. B, 

t The famous family of that name, the ancestor of ROBERT, the great deliverer 
of his country, were Earls of Carrick.—R. B. Carrick is the most southern of 
the three divisions of Ayrshire, which are Cunningham, Kyle and Carrick. 
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The lads sae ¢vzg, wi’ wooer-babs spruce _ 1ove-knots 


Weel-knotted on their garten ; garter 
Some wzco blate, an’ some wi’ gads sas ane } 
cnatter 


Gar lasses’ hearts gang starttw make go beating 
Whyles fast at night. sometimes 


Then, first an’ foremost, thro’ the Aaz/, greens 
Their ‘stocks’* mauz a’ be sought ance; must 
They steek their een, an’ grape an’ shut eyes grope 
wale | choose 

For muckle anes, an’ straught anes, targe straight 


Poor hav’ rel Will je lia Via the drift, half-witted 


went all wrong 


An’ wandered thro’ the ‘ bow-kail,f 


An’ pow t, for want o’ better shift, pulled 
A runt, was like a sow-tail stalk 
Sae dow’? that night. crooked 


Then, straught or crooked, yzrd or straight earth 


nHaAnNE, none 
They roar an’ cry a’ ¢hrow ther ; ice ee 
The vera wee-things, toddlin, rin, | totteraee 
Wi? stocks out owre their stalks over 
shouther + shoulder 

An bY the custok’s sweet or sour, , ed 
Wi joctelegs} they taste them ; clasp-knives 
Syne cozily, aboon the door, snugly above 


* The first ceremony of Halloween is, pulling each a “stock,” or plant of Kail. 
They must go out, hand in hand, with eyes shut, and pull the first they meet 
with: its being big or little, straight or crooked, is prophetic of the size and 
shape of the grand object of all their spelis—the husband or wife. If any “‘yird,” 
or earth, stick to the root, that is ‘‘tocher,’’ or fortune; and the taste of the 
‘‘custoc,’”’ that is, the heart of the stem, is indicative of the natural temper and 
disposition. Lastly, the stems, or, to give them their proper appellation, the 
«‘runts,’? are placed somewhere above the head of the door; and the Christian 
names of people whom chance brings into the house are, according to the prior- 
ity of placing the ‘‘runts,’’ the names in question.—f. B&B. 

+Cabbage. The cabbage-stalk is a miserable make-shift for the legitimate 
kale-runt. None but a poor “hav’rel”’ like Willie would ever draw a cabbage 
for a kale. This is another of Burns’ inimitable minute touches of humor.— 
J. H. 

tSee note on p. 132. 
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Wi cannie care, they’ve plac’d them cunning 
To lie that night.* 


The lasses staw frae ’mang them a’,f 


To pou their stalks o’ corn; { pult 
But Rab slips out, an’ 7zzks about, dodges 
Behint the mzuck/le thorn: large 
He grippet Nelly hard an’ fast; caught 
Loud skzv?'d a’ the lasses; screamed 
But her tap-pickle § mazs¢ was lost, nearly 
Whan zutln in the ‘fause-house’|| fondling 


W? him that night. 


The auld guid-wife’'s weel-hoordit old mistress’ 


q well-hoarded 
nits ** ; 

Are round an’ round divided, 
An’ mony lads’ an’ lasses’ fates 

Are there that night decided : 
Some kindle couthze, side by side, lovingly 

An’ burn ¢hegither trimly ; together 
Some start awa wi’ saucy pride, 

Aw jump out owre the chimlie chimney 


Fu’ high that night. 


* They must be placed with such care that it can be easily distinguished under 
whose ‘‘runt”’ each particular entrant next morning passes—J. H. 


+ The girls stole out from amongst them all. 


t They go to the barnyard, and pull each, at three several times, a stalk of 
oats. If the third stalk wants the ‘‘top-pickle,’” that is, the grain at the top of 
the stalk, the party in question will come to the marriage-bed anything but a 
maid.—R. B. 


@Maidenhood. The “ tap-pickle’’ is the most valuable grain of the ear. 


| When the corn is in a doubtful state, by being too green or wet, the stack-. 
builder, by means of old timber, etc., makes a large apartment in his stack, with 
an opening in the side which is fairest exposed to the wind: this he calls = 
“‘fause-house.”’—R. B. 


** Burning the nutsis a favorite charm. They name the lad and lass to eacm 
particular nut, as they lay them in the fire; and according as they burn quietly 
together, or start from beside one another, the course and issue of the courtship 
will be.—R. B. 


I. | : 
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Jean slips in twa, wi’ fendze ee; watchful eye 
Wha ’twas, she wadna tell ; would not 
But this is /ock, an’ this is me, Jack 
She says zz ¢o hersel: to herself 
He dleez’d owre her, an’ she owre him, blazed over 
As they wad never mazr part; would more 
Till fuff! he started up the um, chimney 
And Jean had e’en a sazr heart sore 


To see’t that night. 


Poor Willie, wi’ his dow-azl runt, — cabbage-stock 
Was brunt wi? primsie Malle ; eaten 
An’ Mary, nae doubt, took the druni, pet 

To be compar’d to Willie: 
Mall’s nit Zap out, wi’ pridefu’ fling leapt 
An’ her azz fit, it brunt it; own foot burned 
While Willie lap, an’ swoor by ‘jing,’ swore 
Twas just the way he wanted 
To be that night. 


Nell had the ‘fause-house’ in her min’, 


She pzts hersel an’ Rob in; puts herself 
In loving Jdleeze they sweetly join, blaze 
Till white in ase they’re sobbin: ashes 
Nell’s heart was dancin at the view; 
She whisper’d Rob to leuk for’t: look 
Rob, séowlins, prie’d her bonie stealthily tasted 
mou, mouth 
Fu’ cozze in the xeuk for’ t, snugly nook 


Unseen that night. 


But Merran sat behint their backs, Marion 
Her thoughts on Andrew Bell; 

She lea’es them gashin at their cracks,* 
An’ slips out by hersel : 


*She leaves them busily engaged in their gossip. 
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She thro’ the yard the nearest taks,. aa ei 
An’ for the kiln she goes then, 
An’ darklins grafet for the ‘dauks,’ groped rafters 
And in the ‘blue-clue’* throws then, 
Right feav'é that night. afraid 


An’ ay she wz’, an’ ay she swat, wound perspired 
I wat she made nae saukin; wot delay 

Till something held within the faz, pot 
Guid L—d! but she was quaukin ! 

But whether ’twas the deil himsel, 


Or whether ’twas a dauk-en’, - end of a rafter 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 
She did za wait on talkin not 
To sper that night. enquire 
Wee Jenny to her graunie says, grand-dam 
‘“Will ye go wz’ me, graunie? with 
I'll eat the apple at the glass, f 
I gat /rae uncle Johnie:”? from 
She fuf?¢ her pipe wz sic a lunt,t an Ae tepin 
In wrath she was sae vap’rzn, depts 
She notic’t na an azzle brunt burning cinder 
Her braw, new, worseé apron worsted 
Oué thro that night. anes ee 


‘Ye little skelpie-limmer’s-face ! § | 
I daur you try sic sportin, dare 


* Whoever would, with success, try this spell, must strictly observe these direc- 
tions: Steal out, all alone, to the kiln, and, darkling, throw into the “pot” a 
clue of blue yarn; wind it in a new clue off the old one; and, towards the latter 
end, something will hold the thread : demand, ‘‘ Wha hauds?” z.e., who holds? 
and answer will be returned from the kiln-pot by naming the christian and sur- 
name of your future spouse.—R. B. 

+ Take a candle and go alone to a looking-glass; eat an apple before it, and 
some traditions say, you should comb your hair all the time; the face of your 
conjugal companion, zo Je, will be seen in the glass, as if peeping over your 
shoulder.—R. B. 

tShe puffed her pipe with such fury that she made its contents red hot, and 
an ember fell out and burned a hole in her apron.—J. H. 

¢A technical term in female scolding.—&. 2B. 
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As seek the foul thief ony place, d—l any 
For him to sfae your fortune : foretell 
Nae doubt but ye may geta sight! fF a. 
Great cause ye ae to fear it; revit 
For mony a ane has gotten a fright, 
An’ liv’d an’ died deleeret, delirious 
On sz a night. such 
“Ae hairst afore the Sherra-moor, * harvest 
I mind’t as weel’s yestreen— yester-eve 
I was a gilfey then, I’m sure young hussy 
I was za past fyfteen : not 
The simmer had been cauld an’ wat, cold and wet 
An’ stuff was unco green ; crops uncommonly 


Aw’ ay a rantin kirn we gat, merry harvest-home got 
An’ just on Halloween 
It fell that night. 


“Our ‘ stzbble-rig’ was Rab M’Graen, __ leader of the } 
reapers 
A clever, sturdy fallow ; | fellow 
His szz gat EHppze Sim wi’? wean, son Elspeth child 
That liv’d in Achmacalla : 


He gat hemp-seed,t I mind it weel, 


An’ he made zzco light o’t ; very 
But mony a day was by himsel, many out of his mind 
He was sae sairly frighted ) so 


That vera night.” 


* The battle of Sheriffmuir was fought between the Jacobite clans, led by the 
Earl of Mar, and the Royalists, led by Argyle, in 1715, on the northern slope of 
the Ochil hills, near Dunblane.—J. H. 

Steal out, unperceived, and sow a handful of hemp-seed, harrowing it with 
_ anything you can conveniently draw after you. Repeat, now and then—‘ Hemp- 
seed I saw thee, hemp-seed I saw thee; and him (or her) that is to be my true 
love, come after me and pou thee.’ Look over your left shoulder, and you will 
see the appearance of the person invoked, in the attitude of pulling hemp. Some 
traditions say, ‘‘Come after me and shaw thee,” that is, show thyself; in which 
case it simply appears. Others omit the harrowing, and say, ‘‘Come after me 
and harrow thee.’’—A&. B. ; 
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Then up gat /echtin Jamie Fleck, fighting 
An’ he swoor by his conscience, swore 
_ That he could saw hemp-seed a peck ; 
For it was a’ but nonsense : 
The auld guidman vaught down the pock, teached 


An’ out a handfu’ ezed him ; bash 
Syne bad him slip /rae mang the folk, then from 
Sometime when nae ane see’d him, observed 
An’ try’t that night. 
He marches thro’ amang the séacks, oat-stacks 
Tho’ he was something s¢urtin; — nervous 
The grazp he for a harrow taks, _ three-pronged-fork 
An’ haurls at his curpin : drags rear 
And ev’ry now an’ then, he says, 
‘‘Hemp-seed I saw thee, sow 


An’ her that is to be my lass 
Come after me, an’ draw thee 
As fast this night.”’ 


He whistl’d up ‘Lord Lenox’ March,’* 

To keep his courage cheery ; 
Altho’ his hair began to arch, 

He was sae fley’'d an’ eerie: frightened dismal 
Till presently he hears a squeak, 


Aw’ then a grane an’ grunile ; groan grunt 
He by his shouther gave a keek, over gave a peep 
An’ tumbled wi’? a wrzutle reel 


Out-owre that night. right over 


He roar’d a horrid murder-shout, 
In dreadfu’ desperation ! 

An’ young an’ auld come vz out, running 
An’ hear the sad narration : 


* A popular Scotch tune. 
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He swoor twas hilchin Jean M’ Craw, swore limping 
Or crouchte Merran Humphie— crook-backed Marion 

Till stop! she trotted thro’ them a’ ; 
An’ wha was it but gsrumphie the pig 
Asteer that night? stirring 


Meg fain wad to the barn eaen, “eres wee \ 


have gone 


To wznun three wechts o’ naething ; * winnow 
But for to meet the deil er lane, by herself 

She pat but little faith tm: had not much heart for 
She gies the herd a pickle nits, cow-herd few 

An’ twa red cheekit apples, two 
To watch, while for the barn she sets, 

In hopes to see Zam Kipples Tom 


That vera night. 


She turns the key wi’ cannie thraw, cautious twist 


An’ owrve the threshold ventures ; over 
But first on Sawnze gies a ca’, Alexander call 
Syne Jauldly in she enters: —— boldly 
A ratton rattl’d up the wa’, rat wall 
An’ she cry’d, L—d preserve her! 
Aw’ ran thro’ mzdden-hole an’ a’, dung-pit 
An’ pray’d wi? zeal and fervor, 
fw fast that night. full 


They hoy ¢ out Will, wi? sazr advice ; *ged much 
promised 


They kecht him some fine draw ane 3 pretty girt 


* This charm must likewise be performed unperceived and alone. ‘You go to 
the barn, and open both doors, taking them off the hinges, if possible ; for there 
is danger that the being about to appear may shut the doors, and do you some 
mischief. Then take that instrument used in winnowing the corn, which in our 
country dialect we call a ‘“‘ wecht,’? and go through all the attitudes of letting 
down corn against the wind. Repeat it three times, and the third time an 
apparition will pass through the barn, in at the windy door, and out at the other, 
having both the figure in question, and the appearance or retinue, marking the 
employment or station in life—. B. (A wecht is like a riddle, only having 
leather in place of wire. A small wecht resembles a drum-head.—J. H.) 
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It chane’d the stack he faddom’t thrice,* fathomea 
Was timmer-propt for thrawin : f 

He taks a swirlze auld moss-oak crooked 
For some black, grousome carlin ; ugiy old woman 

An’ loot a winze, an’ drew a stroke, anes 

Till skin in blypes cam haurlin large pieces stripping 


Aff s nieves that night.  offhis fists 


A wanton widow Leezie was, Elizabeth 
As cantie as a kittlen ; playful kitten 
But och! that night, amang the shaws, trees 
She gat a fearfw’ settlin / setting down 
She thro’ the whins, an’ by the cazrm, heap of stones 
An’ owre the hill gaed scrzevin ; careering 
Whare three Jazrds’ lan’s met at a @ndowners’ } 
burn, t estates 
To dip her left sark-sleeve in, shirt-sleeve 


Was bent that night. 


Whyles owre a finn the burnie plays, ny 
As thro’ the glen it wimpl’t; meandered 
Whyles round a rocky scaur it strays, bluff 
Whyles in a wel it dimpl’t ; eddy 
Whyles glitter’d to the nightly rays, 
Wi duckerin, dancin dazzle ; hu. vying 


Whyles cookztt underneath the braes, —coquetted 
Below the spreading hazle 
Unseen that night. 


eta 


* Take an opportunity of going unnoticed to a ‘‘bear-stack,’’ and fathom it 
three times round. ‘The last fathom of the last time, you will catch in your 
arms the appearance of your future conjugal yoke-fellow.—R. B. 

+ Propped up by timber to keep it erect, or from throwing.—J. H. 

t You go out, one or more (for this is a social spell), to a south running spring, 
or rivulet, where ‘“‘three lairds’ lands meet,’’ and dip your left stirt-sleeve. Go 
to bed in sight ofa fire, and hang your wet sleeve before it to dry. Lie awake, 
and, some time near midnight, an apparition, having the exact figure of the 
grand object in question, will come andturn the sleeve, as if to dry the other side 
of it.—2. B. ; 
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Amang the drachens, on the bdrae, © ferns knoll 
Between her an’ the moon, 
The deil, or else an outler quey, outlying heifer 
Gat up an’ ga’e a croon: gave low 
Poor Leezie’s heart maist lap the prehine): 
hool ; 
Near lav’ vock-height she jumpet, lark-high 
But mzst a fit, aw in the pool _ misseda foot and 
Out-owre the /uwgs she plumpet, ears 


Wi’ a plunge that night. 


In order, on the clean hearth-stane, 
The ‘luggies’ * three are ranged ; 

An’ ev’ry time great care is /a’ex taken 
To see them duly changed : : 

Auld uncle John, wha wedlock’s joys old who 
Sin’ ‘Mar’s-year’ ¢ did desire, 

Because he gat the ¢oom dish thrice, empty 
He heav’d them on the fire, 

In wrath that night. 


Wi’ merry sangs, an’ friendly cracks, 
I wat they did za weary ; wot not 
And zzco tales, an’ funnie jokes— strange mysterious 
Their sports were cheap an’ cheery: cheerful 
Till butter’d sows, t wi’? fragrant fine meal porridge 
lunt, steam 
Set a’ their gabs a-steerin ; mouths agoing 


* Take three dishes, put clean water in one, foul water in another, and leave 
the third empty; blindfold a person, and lead him to the hearth where the dishes 
are ranged; he (or she) dips the left hand: if by chance in the clean water, the 
future (husband or) wife will come to the bar of matrimony a maid; if in the 
foul, a widow; if in the empty dish, it foretells, with equal certainty, no mar- 
riage at all. It is repeated three times, and every time the arrangement of the 
dishes is altered.—Rk. B. (Luggies are wooden mugs with ear-shaped handles, 
—J. H.) 

~1715, when the Earl of Mar headed an insurrection. See note on Sherramuir, 
at Stanza 13. 2 

tSowens, with butter instead of milk to them, is always the Halloween Sup» 
per.—R. B. 
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Syne, wi a social glass o’ struzt, then spirits 
They parted aff careerin 
Fu’ blythe that night. 


[The author’s own notes to this long descriptive poem are so 
complete, that we require to add very little to the information 
they contain. The poet has selected, as the scene of those old 
customs and superstitious ceremonies, not the locality cf his riper 
years, but that of his infancy and boyhood. Both in Alloway and 
at Mount Oliphant, he lived in the close neighborhood of Colzean 
and Cassilis Downans. (Many of the ceremonies appropriate to 
Halloween have now fallen into disuse. Meetings of young peo- 
ple still take place, both in town and country; but their frolics 
are usually limited to ducking for apples in tubs of water, burn- 
ing nuts, the lottery of the ‘“‘luggies,”’ and pulling kale-stalks. 


med, 14.) 
In the sixteenth stanza, the mention of a place is introduced, 
which the poet names ‘“‘Achmacalla.”’ We believe there is no 


such locality in Carrick, or even in Ayrshire; the rhyme required 
it, and the name was coined accordingly. The fourth stanza from 
the ciose of the poem is generally quoted as the finest descriptive 
passage, within small compass, to be found in poesy. Respecting 
this production, Mr. Lockhart says,—‘‘ Hailowe’en, a descriptive 
poem, perhaps even more exquisitely wrought than the ‘Holy 
Fair,’ and containing nothing that could offend the feelings of 
anybody, was produced about the same period. Burns’ art had now 
reached its climax.’’] 


TO A MOUSE, 


ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WITH THE PLOUGH 
NOVEMBER, 1785. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


WEE, sleeket, cowrin, tim’rous beastie, sleek crouching 
O, what a panic’s in thy breastie ! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 
Wi? btckerin brattle !/ scurrying scamper 
I wad be /azth to rin an’ chase thee, loath 
Wi’ murderin’ pattle ! * 


*An implement for clearing the plow of clods, etc.—J. H. 
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I’m truly sorry man’s dominion, 
Has broken nature’s social union, 
An’ justifies that ill opinion, 
Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 
An’ fellow-mortal ! 


I doubt na, whyles, but thou may thieve; °} 


casions 


What then? poor beastie, thou mauzn live ! oie 
A daimen icker in a ¢hrave* twenty-four sheaves: 

'S a sma’ request ; small 
Pll get a blessin wi’ the daze, rest. 


An’ never miss’t! 


Thy wee bt housze,t too, in ruin! tiny little house 
It’s silly wa’s the wznz’s are strewin! walls winds 
An’ naething, now, to dzg a new ane, build one 


) ! soft, moss-like 
O Jo ES ae . st ceeds ¥ vegetation } 
An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin, 
Baith sze/Z/ an’ keen ! “biting 


Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 

An’ weary winter comin fast, 

An’ cozte here, beneath the blast, snugly comfortable” 
Thou thought to dwell— 

Till crash ! the cruel coulter past ploughshare- 
Out thro’ thy cell. 


That wee bit heap o’ leaves an’ sézdéle, stubble 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble! 
Now thou’s turn’d out, for a’ thy trouble, 


But house or hald, without ho'd 
To ¢hole the winter’s sleety dribble, endure 
Ax cranreuch cauld! hoar-frost cold 


* An occasional ear in a large shock.—J. H. 

t+ Note here the extreme felicity of the piled-up diminutives, adjectival and 
terminational. The ending ze is the common Scotch diminutive ; oc or ock is also 
common in Ayrshire, as Hughoc, little Hugh, Jassock, a little lass.—J. H. 
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But Mousie, thou art no thy lane, alone 
In proving foresight may be vain ; 
The best-laid schemes 0’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft agley,* oft miscarry 
Aw dea’e us nought but grief and pain, leave 
For promised joy ! 


Still thou art blest, compar’d wi’ me! 
The present only toucheth thee: | 
But och! I backward cast my e’e, eye 
On prospects drear ! 
An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 
I guess an’ fear ! 


[We have no variations to note here. The poem seems to have 
issued perfect from the mint of the author’s mind, when he sud- 
denly stopped the ploughshare’s farther progress on observing the 
tiny creature escape across the rig. This is generally regarded 
as one of the most faultless of the author’s productions, and 
unmatched even by the ‘‘Mountain Daisy’? in originality and 
interest. ‘It is difficult to decide (writes Currie) whether this 
‘Address’ should be considered as serious or comic. If we smile 
at the ‘bickering brattle’ of this little flying animal, it is a smile of 
tenderness and pity. The descriptive part is admirable; the moral 
reflections beautiful, arising directly out of the occasion; and in 
the conclusion there is a deep melancholy, a sentiment of doubt 
and dread that rises to the sublime.’’] 

(Burns ploughed with four horses, and required a “gadsman” to 
assist in driving, while he held the plough. John Blane, who 
acted as ‘‘gadsman’’ on this occasion, Chambers tells us, sur- 
vived Burns sixty years, and had a distinct recollection of turn- 
ing up the mouse. Boy-like, he ran after the creature to kill 
it, but was checked and recalled by his master, who, he observed, 
became thereafter thoughtful and abstracted. Burns soon after 
read the poem to Blane.—J. H.) 


*FKew, if any, of Burns’ inimitably terse and pithy aphorisms have been so 
frequently quoted as this. Fraught with wit and wisdom, it has become prover: 
bial wherever the English language is known.—J. H. 
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EPITAPH ON JOHN DOVE, INNKEEPER. 


(STEWART AND MEIKLE’S TRACTS, 1799.) 


HERE lies Johnie Pigeon ; 
What was his religion 
Whaever desires to ken, whoever know 
To some other war’ world 
Maun follow the cari, must fellow 
For here Johnie Pigeon had zane ! none 


Strong ale was ablution— 
Small beer—persecution, 
A dram was ‘‘memento mort!” 
But a full-flowing bowl 
Was the saving his soul, 
And port was celestial glory. 


[The only variation to be noted here is in the last line but 
one: Chambers has “‘the joy of his soul;’’ but the change is no 
improvement, whatever the authority for it. John Dove, or more 
familiarly, ‘‘Johnie Doo,’? was mine host of the Whitefoord Arms 
Inn at Mauchline, in the main street, opposite the church, at the 
corner of a cross street, named Cowgate. If we mistake not, he 
was the ‘Paisley John’? of another poem by Burns, which would 
indicate that he originally hailed from that town. We have Gil- 
bert Burns’ authority for believing that the poet never frequented 
public houses till he had almost formed the resolution to become 
an author. Certain it is, before the close of the year 1785, Burns 
was the leading member of a bachelor’s club of a very odd 
character, which held stated meetings at the ‘“‘Whitefoord Arms.” 
It was a kind of secret association, the professed object of which 
was to search out, report, and discuss the merits and demerits 
of the many scandals that cropped up from time to time in the 
village. The poet was made perpetual president; John Richmond, 
a clerk with Gavin Hamilton, writer, was appointed ‘Clerk of 
Court ’’—for they dignified the mock solemnity of their meetings 
by adopting judicial styles and forms;—James Smith, a draper 
in the village, was named “procurator fiscal,” and to William 
Hunter, shoemaker—‘ weel. skill’d in dead and living leather ’’— 
was assigned the office of ‘“‘messenger-at-arms.’”’ Having premised 
thus much concerning this club of rare fellows, we refer the reader 
to page 400 for the ‘‘Court of Equity.’’] 
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EPITAPH FOR JAMES SMITH. 


(STEWART, 1801.) 


LAMENT him, Mauchline husbands a’, all 
He aften did assist ye ; often 
For had ye staid “ale weeks awa, whole 
Your wives they xe’er had miss’d ye. __ never 
Ye Mauchline dazrus, as on ye press children 
To school in bands ¢hegzther, together 


O tread ye lightly on his grass,— 
Perhaps he was your father ! 


[In the above lampoon upon “‘fiscal Smith,” and libel on the 
matrons of Mauchline, we see the nature of the ‘‘cases’’ that 
were usually brought before the solemn ‘Court’? assembled in 
the Whitefoord Arms. The poet, in his fine ‘‘ Epistle to 
J. S.,”? describes his friend as of “‘scrimpet stature,’ but of scanty 
manly configuration and character. ] 


ADAM ARMOUR’S PRAYER. 


(HoGG AND MOTHERWELL’s Ep., 1834.) 


Guve pity me, because I’m little ! G-d 

For though I am an elf o’ mettle, 

An’ can, like oxy wadster’s shuttle, any weaver’s 
J/ink there or here, move nimbly 

Yet, scarce as lang’s a gude kazl-whittle, Lae 
Pm uxco queer. ‘uncommon 


An’ now Thou kens our woefu’ case ; 
For Geordie’s ‘‘7urr’’ we're in disgrace, journey-woman 
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Because we ‘‘stang’d’’ * her through the place, 
An’ hurt her spleuchan; Purse Ni 
For whilk we daurna show our face which dare not 


Within the clachan. village 


An’ now we're dervnd in dens and hollows, | tying nia 
And hunted, as was William Wallace, 


Wi’ constables—chae blackguard fallows— these 
An’ sodgers batth ; soldiers also 
But Gude preserve us /rae the gallows, from 


That shamefu’ death! 


Auld grim black-bearded Geordie’s se? — self 
O shake him owve the mouth o’ hell ! over 
There let him Azzg, an’ roar, an’ yell hang 

WwW? hideous ain, noise 


And if he offers to rebel, 
Then heave him in. 


When Death comes in wi’ glimmerin d/h,  giance 
An’ tips auld drucken Nanse} the wink, drunken Nancy 
May Sautan gie her doup a clink vottom _ hasty set-down 


Within his yet, gate 
An fill her up wi’ brimstone drink, 

Red-reekin het. hot 
Though Jock an’ hav’rel Jean t are metry ae 


Some devil seize them in a hurry, 
An’ waft them in th’ infernal wherry 
Straught through the lake, straignt 
An’ gze their hides a noble curry give 
Wi’ oil of aik !§ 


* “Riding the stang’’ was a kind of lynch law, executed against obnoxious 
persons, by carrying them shoulder-high through the village astridea rail.—J. 

f Geordie’s wife. { Geordie’s son and daughter. 

¢ Curry their hides with an oak-stick.—J. H. 
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As for the ‘‘jurr’’—uzr worthless body ! poor 
She’s got mischief enough already ; 
Wi’ stanget hips, and buttocks bluidy, © stang-ridden 
She’s suffer’d sair ; 
But may she wintle in a woody, * 
If she wh—e mair! 


[This very free production was first printed in the Edinburgh 
Magazine of January, 1808. Although the poem may not be 
entitled to rank with the author’s higher efforts in the same 
style, yet few readers will be inclined to dispute that it fairly 
establishes its own paternity. It is certainly one of a group of 
hasty comic effusions dashed off by Burns at this pericd in con- 
nection with the Whitefoord Arms conventions already spoken 
of. The parents of Jean Armour lived at the back of the Inn; 
but Adam Armour, who is the subject of the present poem, was 
in no way related to her. The ‘‘Geordie”’ of the piece was 
another Mauchline innkeeper, whose ‘‘jurr,’? or female servant, 
had committed some sexual error that caused a kind of “hue and 
cry’’ against her among the neighbors. Thus encouraged, a band 
of reckless young fellows, with Adam Armour for a ringleader, 
“rade the stang’”’ upon the poor sinner. Geordie, who symipa- 
thised with his ‘“‘jurr,’’ resented this lawless outrage, and got 
criminal proceedings raised against the perpetrators. Adam Armour, 
who was an ill-made little fellow of some determination, had to 
abscond, and during his wanderings he happened to fall in with 
Burns, who, after commiserating the little outlaw, conceived the 
“‘Prayer’’ here put into his lips.] 


THE JOLLY BEGGARS: A CANTATA. 
(STEWART AND MEIKLE’S TRACTS, 1799.) 


Recitativo. 


WHEN Jyart leaves bestrow the y7rd,withered earth 
Or wavering like the bauckie-bird, t 

Bedim cauld Boreas’ blast ; lindas 
When hailstanes drive wi’ bitter skye, stroke 


* Wriggle in a halter, properly in a halter made of withes.—J. H. 
+ The old Scotch name for the bat.—&. ZB. 
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And infant frosts begin to bite, 


In hoary cranreuch drest ; hoar-frost 
Ae night at e’en a merry core party 
©’ randie, gangrel bodies, reckless vagrant folks 
In Poosie-Nansie’s held the spore, carousal 


To drink their orra duddies superflous rags 
Wi’ quaffing and laughing, 
They vanted an’ they sang, frolicked noisily 
Wi’ jumping an’ thumping, 
The vera girdle* rang. 


First, zest the fire, in auld red rags, next old 
Ane sat, weel brac’d wi’ mealy bags,f 
And knapsack a’ in order ; 


His doxy lay within his arm ; mistress 
Wi’ usquebae an’ blankets warm whisky 
She dinket on her sodger : looked amorously 
An’ ay he gies the ¢ozze drab fuddied 
The czther skelpin kiss, other noisy 


While she held up her greedy gad, mouth 
Just like an aumous dish:{ 
Ik smack still did crack still, 
Just like a cadger’s § whip; 
Then staggering an’ swaggering, 
He roar’d this ditty up— 


* A circular iron plate used in Scotland for baking oat-meal cakes and ‘‘ scones ” 
bn over the fire; a griddle. It is by no means sonorous ; so from its ringing one 
may judge of the riotous character of the ‘‘splore.”—J. H. 

+ See note following. 

t Alms-dish: the Scottish beggars used to carry a large wooden dish for the 
reception of.such alms as they received in the form of cooked food. They still 
more commonly carried a bag, called a meal-poke, to contain the handfuls of oat- 
meal which was given them in place of money.—J. H. 

@ The cadger was a hawker, who travelled the country with a horse or ass, 
carrying two panniers loaded with merchandise. ‘The term came to be applied 
to any one who drove a cart regularly for hire; as, a coal-cadger.—J. H. 
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“7 AM A SON OF MARS, 
WHO HAVE BEEN IN MANY WARS.” 
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I am ason of Mars,whohave been in ma-ny wars, And show my cuts. 
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was cast on the heights of A-bram: I serv’d out my trade when the gal - lant game 
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wasplay’d,Andthe Mo-ro low was laid at the sound of thedrum: I 
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served out my trade when the gal -lant game was play’d, I served out my trade when the 
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gal -lant game was play’d, Andthe Mo-ro low was laid at the sound of the drum. 


Tune.— Soldier’s Joy.” 


I am a son of Mars who have been in many wars, 
And show my cuts and scars wherever I come; 

This here was for a wench, and that other in a treitch, 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the drum. 


Lal de daudle, &c. 
A Nee 
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My prenticeship I past where my leader breath’d his 
last, 
When the bloody die was cast on the heights of 
Abram : * 
And I served out my trade when the gallant game 
was play’d, 
And the Morot low was laid at the sound of the 
drum. 


I lastly was with Curtis among the floating batt’ries,t 
And there I left for witness an arm and a limb; 
Yet let my country need me, with Elliot§ to lead 

me, 
I’d clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum. 


And now tho’ I must beg, with a wooden arm and 
leg, 
And many a tatter’d rag hanging over my bum, 
I’m as happy with my wallet, my bottle and my 
callet, trull 
As when I used in scarlet to follow a drum. © 


What tho’, with hoary locks, I must stand the winter 
shocks, 
Beneath the woods and rocks, oftentimes for a 
home, ' 
When the tother bag I sell,|| and the tother bottle 
tell, 
I could meet a troop of hell, at the sound of a 
drum. 


* The battle-ground in front of Quebec, where Wolfe victoriously fell in Sep- 
tember, 1759. 

ft El Moro was the castle that defended the harbor of Santiago, a small island 
near the southern coast of Cuba. It was taken by the British in 1762, after which 
Havanna surrendered.—J. H. 

t The destruction of the famous Spanish floating batteries, during the famous 
siege in 1782, on which occasion Captain Curtis signalized himself. 

2G. A. Elliot (Lord Heathfield), who defended Gibraltar during a siege of three 


years. 
| Bag of oatmeal collected by begging and sold for whisky.—J. H. 
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Recitativo. 
He ended ; and the kebars sheuk, rafters shook 
Aboon the chorus roar ; above 
While frightened vations backward leuk, rats 100k 
An’ seek the Jenmost bore: innermost hole 
A fairy fiddler frae the xeuk, nook 
He skirl’d out, encore ! 
But up arose the martial chuck, hen 


An’ laid the loud uproar. 


AIR. 
Livery. 
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won-der I’mfondof a  sod-ger lad-die. Sing lal de dal, &c. 
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Tune.—‘ Sodger Laddie.” 


I once was a maid, tho’ I cannot tell when, 
And still my delight is in proper young men: 
Some one of a troop of dragoons was my daddie, 


No wonder I’m fond of a sodger laddie. 
Sing, lal de dal, &c. 


The first of my loves was a swaggering blade. 


To rattle the thundering drum was his trade; _ 
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His leg was so tight, and his cheek was so ruddy, 
Transported I was with my sodger laddie. 


But the godly old chaplain left him in the lurch ; 
The sword I forsook for the sake of the church: 
He ventur’d the soul, and I vzsket the body, risked 
T'was then I provw’d false to my sodger laddie. 


Full soon I grew sick of my sanctified sot, 

The regiment at large for a husband I got; 
From the gilded spontoon to the fife I was ready, 
I askéd no more but a sodger laddie. 


But the peace it reduc’d me to beg in despair, 
Till I met my old boy in a Cunningham * fair ; 
His rags regimental they flutter’d so gaudy, 

My heart it rejoic’d at a sodger laddie. 


And now I have liv’d—I know not how long, | 

And still I can join in a cup and a song ; 

But whilst with both hands I can hold the glass 
steady, 

Here’s to thee, my hero, my sodger laddie. 


Recitativo. 
[Poor Merry-Andrew, in the zezk, corner 
Sat guzzling wi’ a tnkler-hizezte ; tinker wench 
They mind’t na wha the chorus seuk took 


Between themselves they were sae busy : 
At length, wi’ drink an’ courtin dizzy, 
He stozter’d up an’ made a face ; staggered 
Then turn’d, an’ laid a smack on Grizzte, kiss Grace 
Syne tun’d his pipes wi’ grave grimace. 


* Cunningham fair was held at Stewarton, near Kilmarnock. 
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Sir Wis-dom’s a fool when he’s fou, Sir Knave is a fool in a ses-sion; 
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He’s there but a pren-tice, I trow, But I am a fool by pro-fes-sion. 
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My gran-nieshe bought mea beuk, And I held a-wa to the school; I 
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fear I my _ ta- lent mis~teuk, But what will ye hae of a fool? 


Tune— Auld Sir Symon.” 


Sir Wisdom’s a fool when he’s fou, fut (drunk) 
Sir Knave is a fool in a session ;* 

He’s there but a prentice I trow, 
But I am a fool by profession. 


My grannuie she bought me a Jeuk, 8t4nd-dam 


An’ I held awa to the school ; ci 
I fear I my talent mzstexk, mistook 

But what will ye Aae of a fool? have 
For drink I would venture my neck ; 

A hazzte’s the half of my craft ; wench 
But what could ye other expect, 

Of ane that’s avowedly daft? crazy 


I ance was tyed up like a stzrk,t _ yearling steer 
For civilly swearing and quaffing ; 


* Apparently, when being tried for some offence. 
+ This refers to the punishment of the “ Jougs,” an iron collar padiocked round 
a culprit’s neck in a public thoroughfare. 
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I ance was abus’d 2’ the kirk, in 
! 1) rumpling 
For ¢ouzling a lass i’ my daffin. , .,, Tampine 


Poor Andrew that tumbles for sport, 
Let naebody name wi’ a jeer; 

There’s even, I’m auld, i the Court told 
A tumbler ca’d the Premier. 


Observ’d ye yon reverend lad 
Mak faces to tickle the mob; 

He rails at our mountebank squad,— 
It’s rivalship just i’ the job. ‘ 


And now my conclusion [11 tell, 
For faith I’m confoundedly dry ; 
The chiel that’s a fool for himsel, 
Guid L—d! he’s far dafter than I.] 


Recitativo. 


Then niest outspak a vaucle carlin stout beldam 
Wha kent fu’ weel to cleek the sterlin; pert 
For mony a pursie she had hookéd, 

An’ had in mony a well been doukéd: ducked 
Her love had been a Highland laddie, 

But weary fa’ the waefu’ woodie ; _ gibbet-halter 
Wi?’ sighs an’ sobs she thus began 

To wail her draw John Highlandman. brave 


AIR. 
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A High-land lad my love was born, The Lal-lan’ laws heheld in scorn, But he 


still was faith-fu’ to his clan, My gal-lant braw John High-land-man, 
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There’s not a lad in a’ the lan’, Was match for my John High-land-man. 


Tune.—‘‘O an ye were dead, Guidman.”’ 


A Highland lad my love was born, 

The Jalland laws he held in scorn ; lowland 
But he still was faithfu’ to his clan, 

My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 


Chorus. 


Sing hey my braw John Highlandman ! 
Sing ho my braw John Highlandman |! 
There’s not a lad in a’ the lan’ 

Was match for my John Highlandman. 


With his phkzibeg an’ tartan plaid, kilt 
An’ guid claymore down by his side, _ broadsword 
The ladies’ hearts he did trepan, 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 

Sing hey, &c. 


We ranged a’ from Tweed to Spey,* 
An’ liv’d like lords an’ ladies gay ; 
For a dalland face he fearéd none,— lowland 
My gallant, braw John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 


They banish’d him beyond the sea, 
But ere the bud was on the tree, 
Adown my cheeks the pearls ran, 
Embracing my John Highlandman. 
Sing hey, &c. 


* Tweed separates Scotland from England; Spey is a river in Inverness-shire. 
The phrase means from South to North of Scotland.—J. H. 
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But, och! they catch’d him at the last, 

And bound him in a dungeon fast: 

My curse upon them every one, 

They’ve hanged my braw John Highlandman! 
Sing hey, &c. 


And now a widow I must mourn 
The pleasures that will ne’er return ; 
No comfort but a hearty can, 

When I think on John Highlandman. 


Sing hey, &c. 


Recitativo. 


A pigmy scraper wi’ his fiddle, suttie wu 

Wha us’d at évystes an’ fairs to driddle, play 

Her strappin limb and gausy middle buxom 
: (He reach’d nae higher) 


Had holed his heartie like a riddle, 
An’ d/4wn’t on fire. blown it 


Wi’ hand on hazuch, and upward e’e, haunch 
He croon’d his gamut, one, two three,  hummed 
Then in an arioso key, 
The wee Apollo 
Set off wi’ allegretto glee 
i His giga solo. 


AIR. 
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And then your ev-ry care and fear, May whis-tle -owre the lave o’t, 
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The sweet-est still to wife or maid, Was whis-tle owre the lave o’t 


Tune—‘‘ Whistle owre the lave o’t.”’ 


Let me ryke up to azght that tear reach wipe 

An’ go wi’ me an’ be my dear; 

An’ then your every care an’ fear 
May whistle owre the lave ot.* rest of it 


Chorus. 
I am a fiddler to my trade, 
An’ a’ the tunes that e’er I play’d, 
The sweetest still to wife or maid, 
Was whistle owre the lave o’t. 


At kirns an’ weddins we’se be there atvest-homes 


An’ O sae nicely’s we will fare ! ey 
We'll dowse about till Daddie Care carouse 
Sing whistle owre the lave o’t. 
Iam, &e. 


Sae merrily’s the Janes we'll pyke, bones pick 
An’ sun oursells about the dyke , earth or stone fence 
An’ at our leisure, when ye like, 
We'll whistle owre the lave o’t. 
Tl am, &c, 


But bless me wi’ your heav’n o’ charms, 
An’ while I kittle hair on thairms,+ 
Hunger, cau/d, an’ a’ sic harms, cold 
May whistle owre the lave o’t. 
1} am, &c. 


* A popular Scotch air. His meaning is: grant my prayer, and then you cag 
tegard all else with indifference.—J. H. 
+ Tickle the horse-hair of the bow on catgut. 
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Recttativo. 


Her charms had struck a sturdy caird,* 


As weel as poor gut-scraper ; 
He taks the fiddler by the beard, 


An’ draws a rvoosty rapier— rusty 
He swoor by a’ was swearing worth, swore all 
To speet him like a pliver, plover for roasting 


Unless he would from that time forth 
Relinquish her for ever. 


Wi’ ghastly e’e, poor tweedle-dee eye 
Upon his hunkers bended haunches 
An’ pray’d for grace wi’ ruefu’ face, 
An’ so the quarrel ended. 
But tho’ his little heart did grieve 
When round the tinkler prest her, 
He feign’d to s#zri/e in his sleeve, _taugh furtively 
When thus the caird address’d her: 


AIR. 
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My bon-nie lass, I work in brass, A tink-ler is my _ sta-tion, 


oe 


I’ve travelled round all Christian ground In this my oc - cu - pa - tion; 


“ae sae ark ere, 


I’ve ta’en the gold, I’ve been en-rolled In many a_ no - ble squad-ron; 


Mor 
But vain they searched,whenoff I marched To go and clout the caul-dron. 
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* Cairds were travelling tinkers or horn spoon-makers, and generally gipsies 
and thieves.—J. H. 
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Tune— Clout the Cauldron.” 


My bonie lass, I work in brass, 
A tinkler is my station ; 
I’ve travel’d round all Christian ground 
In this my occupation ; 
I’ve zaex the gold, an’ been enrolled taken 
In many a noble squadron ; * 
But vain they search’d when off I march’d 
To go an’ clout the cauldron. patch 
. Ive taen the gold, &c. 


Despise that shrimp, that wither’d imp. 
With a’ his noise an’ cap’rin ; 
An’ take a share with those that bear 
The dudget and the apron ! tool-bag 
And by that stowp/ my faith an’ Loup fagon hope 
And by that dear Kilbagie, t 
If e’er ye want, or meet wi’ scant, short commons 
May I ne’er weet my crazgze. throat 
: And by that stowp, &c. 


Recitativo. 


The caird prevail’d—th’ unblushing fair 
In his embraces sunk ; 
Partly wi’ love o’ercome sae sazr, so sore 
An’ partly she was drunk : 
Sir Violino, with an air 
That show’d a man o’ sunk, mettle 
Wish’d unison between the pair, 
An’ made the bottle clunk f 
To their health that night. 


* He was a bounty-jumper.—J. H. 

+A peculiar sort of whisky so called, a great favorite with Poosie Nansie’s 
elubs.—2. 2. So named from Kilbagie distillery, in Clackmannan-shire. 

t Onomatopoetic, for the gurgling sound made in pouring out liquor.—J. H. 
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But urchin Cupid shot a shaft, 
That play’d a dame a shavie— 
The fiddler rak’d her, fore and aft, 
Behint the chicken cavtie. 
Her lord, a wight of Homer’s craft,* 
Tho’ limpin wi’ the sfazze, 
He Airpl'd up, an’ lap “ke daft timpea 
An’ shor'd them Dainty Davie f 
O’ boot that night. 


_He was a care-defying blade 
As ever Bacchus listed ! 
Tho’ Fortune sazv upon him laid 
His heart, she ever miss’d it. 
He had no wish but—to be glad, 
Nor want but—when he thristed ; 
He hated nought but—to be sad, 
An’ thus the muse suggested 
His sang that night. 


AIR. 
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But Homer- like, the glow-rin’ byke, Fraetown to town I draw that. 
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HO.—For a’ that,and a’ that, And twice as muc-kle’s i i 


I’ve lost but ane, I’ve twa be-hin’, I’ve wife 


e-nough for 


a’ that 


* Homer is allowed to be the oldest ballad-singer on record.—R. B. 


{A popular Scotch air and song. 
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Lune.—‘ For a’ that, an’ a’ that.” 


I am a Bard of no regard, 
Wi’ gentle folks an’ a’ that; 

But Homer-like, the glowrin byke, staring throng 
frae town to town I draw that. from 


Chorus. 


For a that a’, a’ that: 
An’ twice as muckle’s a’ that; much 
I’ve lost but ane, I’ve twa behin’, 
I’ve wife eneugh for a’ that. 


I never drank the Muses’ stazh, poo orfountain 
Castaha’s burn, an’ a’ that: 
But there it streams an’ richly reams, 
My Helicon I ca’ that.* 
For a’ that, &c. 


Great love I bear to a’ the fair, 
Their humble slave an’ a’ that; 
But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to ¢hraw that. thwart 
Per a’ that, oc. 


In raptures sweet, this hour we meet, 
Wi’ mutual love and’ a’ that; 
But for how lang the fle may stang Pi eec 
Let inclination law that. 
For a’ that, &c. 


Their tricks an’ craft hae put me daft, crazy 


They've zaen me in, an’ a’ that; taken 
But clear your decks, an’ here’s the Sex ! 
I like the ads for a’ that. jades 


* We must here imagine the singer to pour out his beer with jovial abandon, 


~J. H. 
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For a? that an’ a’ that | 
An’ twice as muckle’s a’ that; 
My dearest bluid, to do them guid, 

They’re welcome till’t for a’ that. 


Recitativo. 


So sung the bard—and Nansies wa’s walls 
Shook with a thunder of applause, 

Re-echo’d from each mouth! 
They toom’d their pocks,* they pawn’d their 


duds rags of clothing 
They scarcely left to coor their fuds, cover hips 
To quench their Jowzz drouth: flaming 
Then owve again, the jovial thrang once more 


The poet did request 
To lowse his pack an’ wale a sang;  toose _ choose 
A ballad o’ the best : 
He rising, rejoicing, 
Between his twa Deborahs, 
Looks round him, an’ found them 
Impatient for the chorus. 
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built to please the -priest, chur-ches built, chur-ches built to please the priest. 


* Emptied their meal-bags for drink.—J. H. 
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Tune.— ‘Jolly Mortals fill your Glasses,” 


See the smoking bowl before us, 

- Mark our jovial, ragged ring! 

Round and round take up the chorus, 
And in raptures let us sing— 


Chorus. 


A fig for those by law protected ! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast ! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


What is title, what is treasure, 
What is reputation’s care? 
If we lead a life of pleasure, 


’Tis no matter how or where! 
A fig for, &c. 


With the ready trick and fable, 
Round we wander all the day ; 
And at night, in barn or stable, 
Hug our doxzes on the hay. sweetheacta 


A fig for, &c. 


Does the train-attended carriage 
Thro’ the country lighter rove? 
Does the sober bed of marriage 
Witness brighter scenes of love? 
A fig for, &c. 


Life is all a variorum, 
We regard not how it goes; 
Let them cant about decorum, 


Who have character to lose. 
A fig for, &c. 


Here’s to budgets, bags and wallets ! 
Here’s to all the wandering train, 
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Here’s our ragged brats and cadllets, children trulis- 
One and all cry out, Amen! 


Chorus. 


A fig for those by law protected ! 
Liberty’s a glorious feast ! 

Courts for cowards were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest. 


[That this extraordinary work of minstrel-art was composed 
before the close of 1785, is evident from John Richmond’s account 
of it furnished to Robert Chambers. One night after a meeting 
held at John Dow’s, the poet, in the company of James Smith 
and Richmond, ventured into a very noisy assemblage of vagrants, 
who were making merry in a ‘‘hedge alehouse,’’ kept by a Mrs. 
Gibson, known by the sobriquet of ‘‘ Poosie”’ or ‘‘Poosie Nancy.” 
After witnessing a little of the rough jollity there, the three 
young men left; and in the course of a few days, Burns recited 
a part of the poem to Richmond, who reported that, to the best 
of his recollection, it contained songs by a Sweep and by a Sazlor, 
which do not appear in the finished cantata. About Martinmas, 
1785, Richmond removed to Edinburgh, taking with him a portion 
of the cantata, which the poet had presented to him DAD Vs 
that part which we have marked off with brackets. 

The ‘Jolly Beggars”’ was first published in Stewart and Meikle’s 
Tracts, 1799, without the portion which had thus been given to 
Richmond. It was republished by Thomas Stewart, of Glasgow, 
in 1801, and again in 1802, embracing the vecifativo and song 
of ‘‘Merry Andrew,’’ which had in the meantime been supplied 
by Richmond. The manuscript thus completed was published in 
fac-simile by Lumsden, of Glasgow, in 1823, with consent of Stewart, 
who was then the owner of it. The preface to that facsimile 
contains the following statement: ‘‘The manuscript was given by 
the poet himself to Mr. David Woodburn, at that time factor to 
Mr. M‘Adam, of Craigengillan, and by Mr. Woodburn to Mr. Robert 
M‘Limont, merchant in Glasgow, from whom it passed into the 
possession of Mr. Smith, of Greenock, who gave it to the present 
possessor.”’ 

The original MS. is now (1876) the property of Mr. Gilbert Burns, 
of Knockmaroon Lodge, County Dublin, nephew of the poet, who 
purchased it (along with some other manuscripts) for fifty guineas. 
On the fly-leaf of the bound volume is a memorandum by a 
daughter of Mr. Stewart, residing in the Azores, stating that her 
father’s uncle, Mr. Richmond, the poet’s early friend, gave Mr. 
Stewart the MS. On another leaf is written—‘‘This manuscript 
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belongs to David Crichton, junior, Pictou, Nova Scotia, North 
America. Purchased at Terceiva, one of the Azores, or Western 
islands, 13th January, 1845.” 

From the foregoing account, it would appear that, while Wood- 
burn, in 1786, obtained possession of the main poem, a small por- 
tion of it, which is really inferior in quality to the rest, seems to 
have been purposely omitted by the author, when he stitched up 
the manuscript and handed it to Woodburn. ‘That rejected part 
had been given to Richmond, who, in 1801, presented it to his 
nephew, Mr. Stewart, to complete the cantata which that gentle- 
man had obtained from Mr. Smith, of Greenock. (Naturally, in 
Mr. Stewart’s family, there would be more talk of the present 
made to him by his uncle than of that by Mr. Smith, and Mr. 
Stewart’s daughter might easily have believed the whole MS. 
came from her grand-uncle.—j. H.) That this is the correct way 
of reconciling any apparent discrepancies in stating the pedigree 
of this unique manuscript, is manifest on examining the original: 
the long dismembered portion is written on one sheet, in a larger 
character, in a different tint of ink, and apparently on a different 
quality of paper. 

It is a remarkable fact that Cromek (who, in 1810, published a 
copy of the Jolly Beggars from the original MS., lent by Mr. 
Stewart for the purpose), having heard from Mr. Richmond that 
a Sailor had originally formed one of the persons in the poet’s 
drama, actually took upon him to introduce a Sailor, at that part 
of the last vecitativo but one, where the Fiddler relieves the Bard 
wf one of his Deborals, thus,— 


“But hurchin Cupid shot a shaft, 
That play’d a dame a shavie; 
‘A Sailor raked her fore and aft,” &c. 


“romek used other liberties with the text which we need not 
ferther refer to; but the public is now put in possession of the 
whole history of this wonderful poem. ] 


SONG—FOR A’ THAT. 
(JoHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1790.) 


THO’ women’s minds, like winter winds, 
May shift, and turn, an’ a’ that, 

The noblest breast adores them mazst— most 
A consequence I draw that. 

L LU 
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Chor.—For a’ that an’ a’ that, 
And twice as mezkle’s a° that; much 
The bonie lass that I Joe best love 
She’ll be my azz for a’ that. own 


Great love I bear to a’ the fair, 
Their humble slave, an’ a’ that; 
But lordly will, I hold it still 
A mortal sin to ¢kraw that. thwart 
For a’ that, &c. | 


But there is ane aboon the lave, above _rest 
Has wit, and sense, an’ a’ that; 
A bonie lass, I like her best, 
And wha a crime dare ca’ that? call 
For a’ that, &c. 


In rapture sweet this hour we meet, 
Wi’? mutual love an’ a’ that, 
But for how lang the fue may bihsd fancy way last 
Let inclination law that. 
For a’ that, &c. 


Their tricks an’ craft hae put me daft, have 
They've ¢aen me in an’ a that; tleceived me 

But clear your decks, and—here’s ‘The sex!’ , 
I like the jads for a’ that. hussies 


For a’ that, &c. 


{This composition is an altered version of the Bard’s first song 
in the “Jolly Beggars.’? The first and third stanzas here given 
are wanting in the other version, and the two opening stanzas 
of the songin the Jolly Beggars are here omitted. Verse third 
of the text first appeared in Pickering’s ed., 1839. We shall next 
proceed to give what seems to have been the poet’s first intention 
as a song for the ‘“‘sturdy caird’’ in the same cantata, and with- 
drawn in favor of that already given.] 
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SONG—KISSIN MY KATIE. 


(JOHNSON’s MUSEUM, 1790.) 


Tune—“ The bob o’? Dumblane.” 


O MERRY hae I been teethin a hechle, pare 

A flax-dressers’ comb 
An’ merry hae I been shapin a spoon ; 

O merry hae I been cloutin a kettle, mending 
An’ kissin my Katie when a’ was done.* 

O a the lang day 1 ca’ at my hammer, an day tong drive 
An’ a’ the lang day I whistle and sing ; 

O a’ the lang night I cuddle my kimmer, fondte girl 


An’ a’ the lang night as happy’s a king. 


; Fi oe 3 ; grief eat fruit of 
Bitter in dool I lickit my wennins phinties 


O’ marrying Bess, to gie her a slave: + 
c : grew cold 

Blest be the hour she cool’d in her imnens, shrouds 

And dlythe be the bird that sings on her grave! merry 
Come to my arms, my Katie, my Katie; 

O come to my arms and kiss me again ! 
Drucken ox sober, here’s to thee Katie: drunk 

An’ blest be the day I did it again. 


[The operations described in the first stanza are all those of 
the tinker. It is supposed that this song was intended to be 
made use of in the “Jolly Beggars,” and was afterwards thrown 
aside for the more suitable one put into the caird’s lips—‘‘ My 
bonie lass, I work in brass.’’] 


* We have here a terse vidimus of the different occupations of a travelling 
caird. He replaces teeth in a flax- dresser’s comb; he makes spoons from rams’ 
and cows’ horns; he tinkers dilapidated kettles and other metal vessels; and in 
the evening gives himself up to sensual pleasure.—J. H. 

{In bitter sorrow I expiated my folly in marrying Bess, and thus becoming 
her slave.—J. H. 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 


INSCRIBED TO R. AIKEN, ESQ. 


[KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.] 


“Yet not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor.” 
GRAY. 


My lov’d my honor’d, much respected friend ! 
No mercenary bard his homage pays; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end, 
My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and praise: 
To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 
The lowly train in life’s sequester’d scene ;_ 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah! tho’ his worth unknown, far happier there I 
ween ! 


November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; sighing poulll 
The short’ning winter-day is near a close; 


The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh; plough 
The black’ning trains 0’ craws to their repose: crows 
The toil-worn Cotter /rae his labor goes,— from 

his night his weekly moz/ is at an end, drudgery 


Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the morn in ease and rest to spend, 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hameward 
bend. 


At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree: 
Th’ expectant wee-things, toddlin, stacher chitdren tottering } 
through pipe 
To smeet their ‘dad,’ wi’ fzchterin’ noise fluttering 
and glee. 
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; ¢ fire glancing 7. 
His wee bit zzgle, blinkin bonilie, cheerfully S 
His clean hearth-stane, his thrifty wifie’s smile, 
The lisping infant, prattling on his knee, 
Does a’ his weary kzaugh and care! beguile, carking anxiety 
And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 


Belyve, the elder bairns come drapping in, by and by 
At service out, amang the farmers vouz; around 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some ¢entie rin tive} 
A cannie errand to a neibor town: aye 
Their eldest hope, their Jexzy, woman-grown, Janet 
In youthfw’ bloom—love sparkling in her ee eye 
Comes hame ; perhaps, to shew a dvaw new fine 
gown, 
Or deposite her sazyv-won fenny-fee, hard wages 


To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 


With joy unfeign’d, brothers and sisters meet, 

And each for other’s welfare kindly sfzers: — enquires 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnotic’d fleet ; 

Each tells the wzcos that he sees or hears, strange things 

The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years; 
Anticipation forward points the view ; 

The mother, wi’ her needle and her sheers, scissors 
Gars auld claes look amazst as weel’s the makes clothes 


new ; almost 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 
Their master’s and their mistress’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; youngsters 
And mind their labors wi’ an eydent hand, diligent 


And ne’er, tho’ out o’ sight, to 7awk or play ; boat 
‘‘And:-O! be sure to fear the Lord alway, 
And mind your duty, duly, morn and night ; 
Lest in temptation’s path ye gang astray, go 
Implore His counsel and assisting might : 
They never sought in vain that sought the J.ord 
aright.” 3 
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But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door; 

Jenny, wha evs the meaning o’ the same, knows of 
Tells how a neibor lad came o’er the moor, 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 

The wily mother sees the conscious flame 


Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; eye 
_ With heart-struck anxious care, enquires his name, 
While Jenny “affiins is afraid to speak ; half 


Weel-pleas’d the mother hears, it’s nae wild, 
worthless rake. 


Wi’ kindly welcome, Jenny brings him Jden,* in 
A strappin’ youth, he takes the mother’s eye; © 
Blythe Jenny sees the visit’s no 2/7 ¢a’en ; glad taken amiss 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and chats ploughs 
kye. cows 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy, 
But dlate an’ laithf{w’, scarce can weel behave; bashful timid 
The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfw’ and sae grave ; 
Weel-pleas’d to think her Jazrn’s respected like  cnita 
the lave. others of her sex 


O happy love! where love like this is found: 
O heart-felt raptures ! bliss beyond compare! 
I’ve pacéd much this weary, mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare,— 
‘‘If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare— 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms, breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the evening 


gale.’ 


*See p. 47. 

¢ “If anything on earth deserves the name of rapture or transport, it is the 
feeling of green eighteen in the company of the mistress of his heart, when she 
repays him with an equal return of affection.’’—Common-place Book, April, 1783. 
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Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 
A wretch ! a villain! lost to love and truth! 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art, 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth? 
Curse on his perjur’d arts! dissembling, smooth ! 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exil’d? 
Is there no pity, no relenting ruth, 
Points to the parents fondling o’er their child? 
Then paints the ruin’d maid, and their distraction 
wild ? 


But now the supper crowns their simple board, 
The halesome parritch, chief of Scotia’s wholesome eninge 


food : porridge 
‘The sowpe* their only awkze does afford, cow 
That, ’yout the hallan snugly chows her beyond _ partition 
cood cud 


The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, 
To grace the lad, her weel-hain’d kebbuck carefutty saved, 
fe Wy ; pungent ghncae 
And aft he’s prest, and aft he ca’s it guid: calls 
The frugal wifie, garrulous, will tell 
How ’twas a towmond auld, sin’ lint was i’ the bell. ¢ 


The cheerfu’ supper done, wz’ serious face, with 
They, round the zzgle, form a circle wide; _ fireside 
The sire turns o’er with patriarchal grace, 
The big ha’-bzble,t ance his father’s pride :nat-piie once 
His bonnet rev’rently is laid aside, 


His lyart haffets wearin thin and bare ; gray temples 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; selects 


And ‘‘Let us worship God!’’ he says with solemn air. 


* Any liquid supped with a spoon; here it means milk. The Scotch phrase, 
‘Bite and Sowpe”’ is equivalent to the English ‘‘ Bit and Sup.”—J. H. 

+ How it was a twelvemonth old since flax was in bloom.—J. H. 

tIn every Scotch family there is a large quarto or folio Bible, which comes 


down as a family-loom from sire to son, and is used besides as a register of births . ' 


and deaths. The first purchase a young couple makes (if they have not inherited 
one) is a family Bible.—J. H. 
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They chant their artless notes in simple guise, 

They tune their hearts, by far the noblest aim ; 
Perhaps ‘ Dundee’s’ * wild-warbling measures rise, 

Or plaintive ‘Martyrs,’ * worthy of the name; 

Or noble ‘Elgin’ * deets the heaven-ward flame, fans 
The sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays: 

Compar’d with these, Italian trills are tame ; 
The tickl’d ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Nae unison hae they, with our Creator’s praise. no have 


The priest-like father reads the sacred page, 
How Abram was the friend of God on high ; 
Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or, how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre. 


Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 
How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in Heaven the second name, 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head: 
How His first followers and servants sped; 
The precepts sage they wrote to many a land: 
How he, who lone in Patmos banishéd, 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 
And heard great Bab’lon’s doom pronounc’d by 
Heaven’s command. 


Then kneeling down to Heaven’s Eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prays: 
Hope ‘“‘springs exulting on triumphant wing,’’t 


* Names of favorite Scottish psalm tunes.—J. H. 
+ Pope’s ‘‘ Windsor Forest.’”’—2. &. 
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That thus they all shall meet in future days, 
There, ever bask in uncreated rays, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tear, 
Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal sphere. 


Compar’d with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method, and of art; 
When men display to congregations wide 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart! 
The Power, incens’d, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 
But haply, in some cottage far apart, 
May hear, well-pleas’d, the language of the soul ; 
And in His Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 


Then homeward all take off their sev’ral way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest: 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay, 
_ And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 
That He who stills the raven’s clam’rous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flow’ry pride, 
Would, in the way His wisdom sees the best, 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside. 


From scenes like these, old Scotia’s grandeur springs, 
That makes her lov’d at home, rever’d abroad: 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, * 
‘‘An honest man’s the noblest work of God ;’’} 
And certes, in fair virtue’s heavenly road, 


a 


* ‘Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 
A breath can make them, as a breath has made.” 


Go.Lpsmirn’s Deserted Village. 
{ Pope. Essay on Man. 
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The cottage leaves the palace far behind ; 
What is a lordling’s pomp? a cumbrous load, 

Disguising oft the wretch of human kind, 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil ! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent, 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet content! 
And O! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be reat, 
A virtuous populace may rise the while, 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov’d isle. 


O Thou! who pour’d the patriotic tide, 
That stream’d thro’ Wallace’s undaunted heart,’ 
Who dar’d to, nobly, stem tyrannic pride, 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part: 
(The patriot’s God, peculiarly thou art, 
His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward }) 
O never, never Scotia’s realm desert ; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot-bard 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! 


[That this poem was composed near the close of 1785, is proved 
by the author’s words in his letter to John Richmond, 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1786. In that letter, the titles are given of five very important 
poems, including ‘‘ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’? which, “among 
several others,” he had composed since Richmond left Mauchline. 
Lockhart has well said—‘‘‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night’ is per- 
haps, of all Burns’ pieces, the one whose exclusion from the cole 
lection, were such things possible now-a-days, would be most 
injurious, if not to the genius, at least to the character of the 
man.” 

The MS. copy of this poem, used by the printer of the Kil- 
marnock edition of his poems, is now at Irvine, carefully preserved 
by the Burns Club there, along with several other manuscripts. 
A fac-simile of it was published by Mr. Maxwell Dick, of that 
town, in 1840. An earlier copy is that which was presented to 
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Allan Cunningham in 1834 by his publisher, Mr. James Cochrane, 
and is now in the British Museum, London. 

The variations marked (') and (7) were:made by the author for 
his edition of 1793: the latter originally read ‘“‘great, unhappy 
Wallace’ heart,’ the change having been adopted to please Mrs. 
Dunlop. The expression ‘‘kiaugh and care’’ (1) was at the same 
time changed to ‘‘carking cares,” to suit those who objected to 
the word ‘‘kiaugh’’ as being too antiquated. In our text, we 
adhere to the original words. ] 

The following is condensed from Allan Cunningham’s very inter- 
esting note on this poem :— | 

When Burns was first invited to dine at Dunlop-house, a westlan 
dame, who acted as housekeeper, appeared to doubt the propriety 
of her mistress entertaining a mere ploughman who made rhymes, 
as if he were a gentleman of old descent. By way of convincing 
Mrs. M’Guistan, for that was her name, of the bard’s right to such 
distinction, Mrs. Dunlop gave her “The Cotter’s Saturday Night”’ 
to read. This was soon done: she returned the volume with a 
strong shaking of the head, saying, ‘‘Nae doubt gentlemen and 
ladies think mickle o’ this, but for me it’s naething but what I 
saw i’? my father’s house every day, and I dinna see how he could 
hae tauld it ony other way.” 

Of the origin of this poem, Gilbert Burns gives a clear account: 
—‘‘ Robert had frequently remarked to me that he thought there 
was something peculiarly venerable in the phrase, ‘Let us worship 
God!’ used by a decent, sober head of a family, introducing family 
worship. To this sentiment of the Author the world is indebted 
for ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ Robert and I used frequently 
to walk together, when the weather was favorable, on the Sunday 
afternoons, and enjoyed such Sundays as would make one regret 
to see their number abridged. It was in one of these walks that 
I first heard him repeat ‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night.’ I do not 
recollect to have read or heard anything by which I was more 
highly electrified. The fifth and sixth stanzas, and the eighteenth, 
thrilled with peculiar ecstasy through my soul.” The household 
of the virtuous William Burness was the scene of the poem, and 
William himself was the saint, and father, and husband of this 
truly sacred drama.—J. H. 
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ADDRESS TO THE DEIL. 


(KILMARNOCK Ep., 1786.) 


“OQ Prince! O chief of many thronéd pow’rs! 


That led th’ embattl’d seraphim to war—”’ 
MILTON. 


O TxHou! whatever title suit thee— 
Auld ‘** Hornie,’’ “‘Satan,’’ “* Nick,” or * Clootie == 


Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootie, who yonder 
| Clos’d under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie, T scatters 


To scaud poor wretches!  scaid 


Hear me, auld ‘'Hangze,’’ for a wee, hangman 

An’ let poor damnéd bodies be; 

I’m sure sma’ pleasure it can pve, small give 
Ev’n to a deil, 

To skelp an’ scaud poor dogs like me, spank 


An’ hear us squeel ! 


Great is thy pow’r an’ great thy fame; 


Far kenn’d an’ noted is thy name ; known 
An’ tho’ yon lowzn heugh’s thy hame, blazing pit’s 
Thou travels far ; 
An’ faith! thou’s neither Jag nor lame, laggard 
Nor dlate nor scaur. bashful. 
apt to be scared 
Whyles, taging like a roaring lion, at times 
For prey, 2’ holes an’ corners tryin; all 
Whyles, on the strong-wing’d tempest flyin, 
Tirlin the kirks } unroofing 


Whyles, in the human bosom pryin, 
Unseen thou lurks. 


* Some of the names given to the D—l in Scotland— Hornze from his horns; 
clootte from his cloven feet or cloots.—J. H. 

+ The poet imagines a foot-pail, called in Scotland a cootze, filled with liquid 
brimstone, which Satan distributes over his victims.—J. H. 
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I’ve heard my rev’rend grannie say, 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; lonely 
Or where auld ruin’d castles grey 
Nod to the moon, 
Ye fright the nightly wand’rer’s way, 
Wi eldritch croon.* 


When twilight did my granuie summon, _ grand-dame 

To say her pray’rs douce, honest woman! decent 
Aft 'yont the dyke she’s heard you bummzn, even a} 
é 3 uzzing 

Wi eerze drone ; awe-producing 

Or, rustlin, thro’ the Joortrees comin, elder-trees 


Wi heavy groan. 


Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 


The stars shot down wi’ sk/entin light, slanting 
WY you mysel, I gat a fright, 
Ayont the loch ; beyond 
Ye, like a vash-buss, stood in sight, rush-bush 
Wil wavin sough Gest ashing 
The cudgel in my zzeve did shake, fist 


Each bristl’d hair stood like a stake, 

When wi’ an eldritch,{ stoor ‘‘quaick, quaick,’’ bass 
Amang the springs, 

Awa ye sguaiter'd like a drake, spluttered 
On whistlin wings. 


Let warlocks grim, an’ wither’d hags, male witches 
Tell how wi’ you, on ragweed nags, 
They skim the muzrs an’ dizzy crags, moors 


Wv wicked speed ; 
And in kirk-yards renew their leagues, 
Owre howket dead. over resurrected 


* With mysteriously aweful hum. The word eldritch implies something super 
natural and frightful.—jJ. H 
{See note on Stanza 5. 
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Thence, countra wives, wi’ toil an’ pain, 

May plunge an’ plunge the £77 in vain; churn 

For oh ! the yellow treasures ¢aen taken away 
By witchin skill; 

An’ dawtet, twal-pint Hawkze’s gane petted cow gone 
As yells the 62d1.* dry bull 


Thence, mystic knots mak great abuse 
On young guzdmen, fond, keen an’ croose ; husbands 
When the best wark-lume i’ the house, 
By cantratp wit, magic slight 
Is instant made zo worth a louse, not 
Just at the bit. 


When ¢howes dissolve the snawy hoord, thaws wreaths 

An’ float the jinglin icy boord, f 

Then, water-kelpies haunt the foord, waterspirits ford 
By your direction, 

And ’nighted trav’llers are allur’d 

! To their destruction. 


And aft your moss-traversin ‘‘ Spunkies”? oft 
Decoy the wight that late an’ drunk is :¥'° ‘te wisPs 
The dleezin, curst, mischievous monkies blazing 
Delude his eyes, 
Till in some miry slough he sunk is, 
Neer mar to rise. never more 


When mason’s mystic word an’ grip 
In storms an’ tempests raise you up, 


*She gave twelve Scotch pints or twenty-four English quarts a day. The cow 
is the most esteemed possession of the thrifty, well-doing Scotch peasant. It 
supplies the “‘sowpe of kitchen’ for his and his family’s porridge, and keeps 
them in butter and cheese. It and its products are therefore the favorite objects 
of attack by malicious witches, and the good wife is always on the watch against 
such.—J. H. 

+ The icy board is called jingling in allusion to the sound it gives out when 
curling-stones pass over it.—J. H. 
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Some cock or cat your rage maun stop, must 
Or, strange to tell! 

The youngest ‘‘brither’’ ye wad whzp pick up and carry 
Aff straughi to hell. straight 


Lang syne in Eden’s bonie yard, long ago 
When youthfw’ lovers first were pair’d, 
An’ all the soul of love they shar’d, 
The raptur’d hour, 
Sweet on the fragrant flow’ry swazrd, sward 
In shady bow’r;_ 


Then you, ye auld, sxeck-drawin* dog! 
Ye cam to Paradise incog, 


An’ play’d on man a cursed dbrogue, trick 
(Black be your /a’/) doom 

An’ gied the infant warld a shog, gave shock 
’Mazst ruin’d a.’ almost 

D’ye mind that day when ina dzzz bustle 

Wi? reeket duds, an’ reestet gizz, f 

Ye did present your smootie phiz sooty 
’ Mang better folk, among 

An’ sklented on the man of Uzz — squinted 


Your spitefu’ joke? t 


An’ how he gat him 2 your thrall, in 
An’ brak him out o’ house an’ ha?, broke hold 
While scabs an’ dotches did him gall, blotches 
W? bitter claw , scratching 
An’ lows’d his ill-tongu’d wicked scau/— pacayen 
scolding wife 
Was warst ava? of all 


*Sneck-drawin’: drawing the sneck or latch stealthily and with thievish pur- 
pose ; hence, insidious deceitful, treacherous. See note on “ Nick-scraping,” p. 
285.—J. H. \ 

{ With smoke stained rags and fire-shrivelled (literally roasted) face.—J. H. 

tJob 1: 6-12, 
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But a’ your doings to rehearse, 

Your wily snares an’ fechtin fierce, fighting 

Sin’ that day Michael* did you pierce, since 
Down to this time, 

Wad azng a Lallan tongue, or Erse, surpass lowland gaelic 
In prose or rhyme. _ 


An’ now, auld ‘‘ Cloots,’? I ex ye’re thinkin, now 

A certain bardie’s vantzm, drinkin, frolicking 

Some luckless hour will send him xin, ina hurry 
To your black pit ; 

But, faith! he'll turn a corner jzzkzn. dodging 
An’ cheat you yet. 


But fare-you-weel, auld ‘‘Nickie-ben !?? 
O wad ye tak a thought and mend ! 


Ye atblins might—I adimna ken— perhaps don’t know 
Still Zae a stake have 
T’m wae to think upo’ yon den, I am sorry 


Ev’n for your sake! 


[The only variation we have to record in connection with this 
poem is in the seventh verse from the close, and it is a very 
significant one. In the letter to John Richmond, of 17th Feb- 
ruary, 1786, already alluded to in the note to ‘“‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,’ the poet hints at something disagreeable having 
happened with respect to himself. The reference there was to an 
occurrence which, shortly afterwards, led to a rupture between 
Jean Armour and him. As the present poem then stood, the 
verse indicated read as follows :— 


“Tang syne, in Eden’s happy scene long ago 
When strappin Adam’s days were green, 
And Eve was like my bonie Jean— 
My dearest part, 
A dancin, sweet, young, handsome quean, gir! 
O guileless heart.” 


For that stanza, the one in the text was substituted when he 
came to prepare the poem for the press. A similar obliteration 


*Vide Milton, Book vi.—2. B. 
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of the name of Jean was made in the poem entitled ‘“‘ The Vision.” 
He would have deleted ‘“‘the adored name” from the ‘“ Epistle to 
Davie’’ also, we may be very certain, had it been possible to do 
so without seriously injuring it. 

This ‘‘ Address to the Deil’’ is one of the author’s most popular 
pieces, and has been the theme of unmingled praise by critics. 
The poet’s relenting tenderness, even towards the author and per- 
petual embodiment of evil, is a fine stroke at the close. ‘‘ Humor 
and tenderness,” says Dr. Currie, ‘‘are here so happily intermixed, 
that it is impossible to say which predominates.’’ ] 


SCOTCH DRINK. 


(KILMARNOCK ED., 1786.) 


Gie him strong drink until he wink, give 
That’s sinking in despair; 

An’ liquor guzd to fire his dlurd, good blood 
That’s prest wi’ grief an’ ~are: 

There let him Jowse, an’ deep carouse, drink freely 


Wi’ bumpers flowing o’er, 
Till he forgets his loves or debts, 
An’ minds his griefs no more. 
SOLOMON’S PROVERBS, xxxi. 6, 7. 


Let other poets raise a fracas 
»Bout vines, an’ wines, an’ drucken Bacchus, | drunken 
An’ crabbet names an’ stories rack us, 
An’ grate our lug: ear 
I sing the juice Scotch deve can mak us, barley 
In glass or jug.* 


O thou, my muse! guid auld Scotch drink ! 
Whether thro’ wzmplzn worms thou 72, winding  steat 
Or, richly brown, veam owre the brink, cream over 
In glorious /aem, foam 
Inspire me, till I lisp an’ wink, 
To sing thy name ! 


*In the form of whisky or beer. 
Ae M 
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Let husky wheat the haughs adorn, holmes 
An’ ats set up their awxze horn, oats bearded 
An’ pease an’ beans, at e’en or morn, 
Perfume the plain: 
Leeze me on thee, John Barleycorn, commend meto 
Thou king o’ grain! 


On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, chews her cud 
In souple scones,* the wale o’ food! supple choice 
Or tumblin in the boiling flood ! 
Wi’ kail an’ beef; f 
But when thou pours thy strong heart’s blood, 
There thou shines chief. 


Food fills the wame, an’ keeps us /eevin, betty living 

Tho’ life’s a gift no worth receivin, 

When heavy-drage’d wi’ fzme an’ grievin; _ pain 
But oil’d by thee, 


The wheels 0” life gae downr-hill, scrievin, giaiog } 
Wi?’ rattlin glee swiftly 


Thou clears the head o’ dotted Lear ; dazed learning 
Thou cheers the heart o’ drooping Care ; 
Thou Ais the nerves o’ Labor sazr, sore 
i At’s weary toil ; 
Thou ev’n brightens dark Despair 
Wi’ gloomy smile. 


Aft, clad in massy siller weed,f 
Wi’ gentles thou erects thy head ; people of condition 
Yet, humbly kind in time o’ need, 
The poor man’s wine; 


* Scones are soft cakes of barley-meal, or wheat flour, or oat-meal mixed with 
potatoes, baked on the griddle.—J. H. 


+ Broth made from barley boiled with kale and beef, is the national soup of | 


Scotiand.—J. H. 
¢ Often, in the form of ale, appearing in silver mugs.—J. H. 
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His wee drap parritch, or his bread, oat meal porridge 
Thou kztchens fine.* relish 


Thou art the life o’ public haunts ; 
But thee, what were our fairs and vants ? without frolics 
Ev’n godly meetings o’ the saumts, saints 
By thee inspir’d, 
When, gaping, they besiege the tents, 
Are doubly fir’d.t 


That merry night we get the corn in t 
froth 
O sweetly, then, thou veams the horn in! porn cup 


Or veekin on a New-year mornin smoking 
wooden mug 
In cog or bicker, eet 


An’ just a wee drap sp ritual burn in, little drop whisky 
Aw gusty sucker /§ toothful sugar 


When Vulcan gies his bellows breath 
An’ ploughman gather wi’ their gvazth, impiements 


O rare! to see thee fizz an’ freath froth 
TP th’ lugget caup!  earedcup 
Then Burnewin comes on like death blacksmith 
At evw’ry chaup. stroke 
Nae mercy, then, for azvz or steel; iron 


The brawnie, daznze, Pees chtel, targe-boned lad 
Brings hard owrehip, wi’ sturdy wheel, 
‘The sites foci anumert 
Till block an’ stwddze ring an’ reel, anvil 
Wi? dinsome clamor. noisy 


When skirlin weanzes see the light,  squalling infants 
Thou maks the gossips clatter bright, 


* Brisk small ale or beer is used in Scotland with porridge as well as with 
bread, in place of milk, when the cow is “‘ yell.”—J. H. 

+ See ‘‘The Holy Fair.” 

t The Kirn or Harvest-Home.—J. H. 

2 Ale-posset with whisky added and sweetened with sugar.—J. H. 
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How fumblin cuzfs their dearies slight 5 imbecite dolts 
Wae worth the name ! woe be to 
Nae howdie gets a social night, midwife 
Or plack Ir ae them. penny from 


When neibors anger at a flea, suit 
An’ just as wud as wud can be, mad 
How easy can the darley-brie barley-juice (whisky) 


Cement the quarrel ! 
It’s aye the cheapest lawyer’s fee, 
To taste the barrel. 


Alake! that e’er my muse has reason, © alas! 
To wyte her countrymen wi’ treason ! blame 
But mony daily weet their weason wet throat 


| Wi’ liquors nice, 
An’ hardly, in a winter season, 
E er sper her price. ever ask 


Wae worth that brandy, burning trash 
Fell source 0’ mony a pain and drash/ sudden attack 
Twins mony a poor, doylt, drucken hash,* 
O’ half his days; 
An’ sends, beside, auld Scotland’s cash 
To her warst faes. worst foes 


Ye Scots, wha wish auld Scotland well! who ota 

Ye chief, to you my tale I tell, 

Poor, plackless devils like mysel ! penniless 
It sed¢s you al, ill becomes you 

Wi? bitter, dearthfu’ wines to mell, expensive meddle 
Or foreign gill. 


May gravels round his dlather wrench, bladder 
An’ gouts torment him inch by inch, 


* Robs many a poor dazed, drunken fool. 
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Wha twists his gruntle wi’? a glunch mouth frown 
O’ sour disdain, 

Out owre a glass o’? whisky-punch over 
Wr’ honest men ! with 


O whisky ! soul o’ plays and pranks ! 
Accept a dardie’s gratefu’ thanks ! poet’s 
When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks stating 


_ sounds 
Are my poor verses! 
Thou comes—they rattle i? their ranks 
At zther’s a—s! other's 
Thee, Ferintosh!* O sadly lost ! 
Scotland lament /rae coast to coast ! from 
Now colic grips, an’ barkin oast cough 
May kill us a’; 
For loyal Forbes’ charter’d boast 
Is taven awal taken away 
Thae curst horse-leeches o’ th’ Excise, these 
Wha mak the whisky s¢e//s their prize! stills 
Haud up thy han’. Deil!}+ ance, twice, 
thrice ! worthless 
There, seize the dlinkers / lot § 
An’ bake them up in drunstane pies brimstone 


For poor d—n’d drinkers. 


Mortune ! if thou’ll but sie me still 
Flale breeks, a scone, an’ whisky gill, bannock 


- _ 


* Whisky from a privileged distillery in the barony of Ferintosh, in Cromarty- 
shire, belonging to Forbes of Culloden. The privilege was granted by an act of 
the Scottish Parliament (1690), for services rendered by Forbes, and expenses 
incurred, at the Revolution (1688), and was abolished by Parliament in 1785.— 
7 i. 

+ Hold up your hand, as if offering a bid for them and wanting them.—J. H. 
}See stanza fourth. 
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An’ rvowth o’ rhyme to rave at will, abundance 
Tak a’ the rest, take all 


An’ deal’t about as thy blind skill 
Directs thee best. 


[Gilbert Burns, in his narrative of his brother’s early life, thus 
remarks on the subject of this poem:— ‘‘ Notwithstanding the 
praise he has bestowed on ‘Scotch Drink’—which seems to have 
tnisled his historians—I do not recollect, during these seven years 
{the Tarbolton period], nor till towards the end of his com- 
mencing author—when his growing celebrity occasioned his being 
often in company—to have ever seen him intoxicated, nor was 
he at all given to drinking.” —Currie’s Ed., 1801, vol. i., p. 73. 

Robert Fergusson had composed verses, in the same measure, 
on the subject of ‘‘Caller Water,’’ and Burns, in search of a theme 
to aid in filling his contemplated volume, took up ‘Scotch Drink.” 
He has not treated the topic as a temperance lecturer might have 
done; but the generous reader will be apt to say with Chambers 
that ‘“‘the humane passage in verse seventh redeems much that 
may otherwise be objectionable in the poem.” 

The following variation occurs in verse twelve, in the first 
edition :— 

Wae worth them for’t! 


While healths gae round to him wha, Zght, “ft” 
Gies famous sport.] 


(Mr. Waddell institutes a comparison between this poem of Burns 
and Horace’s odd Ad Amphoram, and indicates that the supe- 
riority in humor and genial humanity lies with the Scottish bard. 
There is, he says, ‘‘an admixture on Burns’ side of deep and 
gentle charity, that makes his humor like a pungent balm to the 
consciences of mankind.’’—J. H.) 
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